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THE PLAYERS IN NORWICH, 1669-1709 


By Sysit ROSENFELD 


Tue actor who spoke the prologue to Etherege’s Comical Revenge 
in 1664 warned the audience that if they continued to submit to the 


judgment of critics 
we and our Comedies 
Must trip to Norwich, or for Ireland go. 


Norwich then was an acknowledged centre of theatrical activity 
and it has in fact been shown that four companies of players, among 
them that of George Jolly, visited the city between 1660 and 1665.1 
The players, before they could act, had to present their licence and 
obtain permission from the Mayor’s Court. An examination of 
the Court Books for the years 1669-1709 2 reveals that Norwich 
was well served for dramatic entertainment, and presents us with a 
cross-section of the activities of those strolling players about which 
so little is known. 

During the plague years no company is recorded as visiting 
Norwich, but on September 22, 1669, the adventurous George Jolly 
reappears on a familiar scene in an entry: ‘‘ Liberty is given unto 

* See “ George Jolly at Norwich ” by B. M. Wagner, Review of English Studies, 
neg a to quote from them is by the courtesy of the Corporation of 
Norwich. Some items have already appeared in Walter Rye’s Extracts from the 
Court Books of the City of Norwich, 1666-1688 (1905). 


* See however Alwin Thaler’s ‘‘ Strolling Players and Provincial Drama after 
Shakespeare,” P.M.L.A., 1922, p. 243. 
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George Jolly of London gent & such psons as he shall choose and 
thinke fit to practise and make show of to exercise such plays opperas 
maskes showes scenes and ffasses & all other representations of the 

whatsoever in any convenient place wthin the City of Nor- 
wich.” ! Jolly was at this time patentee of the London Nursery 
for training actors and he may have been travelling with a company 
from there. In November of the same year Edward Bedford, who 
was manager at the Nursery, obtained a licence to act in the provinces 
with the Duke of Monmouth’s Company and was succeeded as 
manager by John Perin, of whom more hereafter.” 

Jolly, once established, was a difficult man to get rid of, and on 
December 8 “‘ Mr. Townclarke is desired to use all possible endeavers 
to obteyne an order to prevent y° actinge of stage plaies in y° City.” 3 
Soon after the corporation set about obtaining an order from the 
King empowering them to limit the stay of their unwelcome guests. 
A letter dated December 24, 1669, from Thomas Corie, the Recorder, 
to Sir Joseph Williamson ¢ sets out the town’s grievances : ‘‘ While 
attending Lord Arlington at Thetford, on Wednesday last, I pre- 
sented a letter to him from the mayor and aldermen of Norwich, 
praying his assistance in obtaining a letter from his Majesty, 
authorising them and their successors to limit a time to stage and 
puppet players, lotteries and shows; by frequently resorting to 
Norwich, they divert the meaner sort of people from their labour 
in the manufactories, thereby occasioning a vain expense of time 
and money. His lordship has promised to comply, and desired 
me to request you to hasten the letter, as the players intend returning 
within 14 days.” The letter to Lord Arlington which is annexed 
puts the case even more forcibly against the players: ‘‘ by the 
frequent resort to which of the meaner sort of people, we have been 
much damnified in our manufactures . . . they drain too much 
money from the inhabitants, and the place is being daily impoverished 
by decay of trade, and the charge of maintaining the poor.” 
“Remember my application,” Corie wrote to Williamson on 
January 5 and gave as an additional reason “the smal! pox still 
rages.” 5 ‘‘ Moved by the importunity of those who addressed 


2 Court Book, 1666-77, p. 121. } 

® See A. Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 1923, p. 279, and Leslie 
Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, 1928, p. 189. 

* Court Book, ibid., p. 127. 

* Cal. S.P. Dom., Oct. 1668—-Dec. 1669, p. 627. 

5 Ibid., 1670, p. 5. 
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Lord Arlington,” Corie renewed his solicitations on January 28, 
1670,! but the letter from the King, authorizing ‘‘ you to determine 
the time during which the said players shall stay in the city, and they 
are to remain no longer, any licence from us or the Master of the 
Revels notwithstanding,” was not sent until February 17.2 Never- 
theless a gratified Mayor’s Court subscribed to a letter of thanks to 
Lord Arlington.? It is interesting to compare their complaint, 
which is mainly based on financial considerations, with that of the 
authorities in Bristol, who were perturbed chiefly by fears of im- 
morality and corruption.* 

The Court started cautiously by granting only a week on May 25, 
1672, to Cornelius Saffery and his associates, in which “to Act 
Comedies tragedies pastoralls & interludes.” 5 The players, however, 
obtained a week’s extension on June 8, “and they gave to the 
Hamper 20s.,” a further licence on June 12, and a final one on June 19 
for another week.6 A contribution to “ the hamper ” for the poor 
of the city was an alternative to the Mayor’s play by which the 
company gave a benefit performance for the same purpose. 

On August 6 of the same year (1672) we first come across John 
Coysh and his company, who are granted a week in which to play 
“ & upon Aplication to Mr Maior at the end of this tyme, he may 
if he thinke fit give them a longer tyme.”’ This he did on August 14, 
and Coysh paid 4os. to the hamper.? 

Coysh too had been at the Nursery. About 1667 he had induced 
Joseph Haines to join his company at Cambridge, and after visiting 
many towns both actors joined Edward Bedford at the newly opened 
Nursery in Hatton Garden.® 

The connection with the Nursery continues the next year when 
“ Mr Perin who brought y® D. of Monmouths Patent ” was granted 
a two weeks’ licence on December 10, 1673, and another week’s 
grace on January 10, 1674.9 A further application on January 17 
was refused: “ It is agreed that no longer time be allowed to Mr 
Perryn to make shew of any Playes after y° day and that some 


’ Cal. S.P. Dom., 1670, p. 39. 

2 Ibid., p. 71. 

* Court Book, 1666-77, p. 132. 

* See G. T. Watts, Theatrical Bristol, 1915. 

® Court Book, ibid., p. 204. 

® Ibid., pp. 205, 206. 

? Ibid., pp. 212", 213”. 

® Tobias Thomas, The Life of the Late Famous Comedian Jo. Haynes, 1701. 
® Court Book, ibid., pp. 262”, 265. 
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persons be apointed to see if he transgress y® Order.” ! John Perin, 
having succeeded Bedford at the Nursery, had now presumably left 
there to take over his strolling company. 

The next company to visit Norwich was that of Robert Parker 2 
who, on October 14, 1676, “ had lycence to act Peices of plaies and 
drolls acording to a Lycence under the Seale of the Office of Revels 
for Tenn-dayes from Monday next at y® Redd Lion in St. Stevens,” 
An extension for another week was allowed on November 4.5 The 
Red Lion, on the site of which now stands the Cricketers Arms, had 
been used by the players of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Parker played 
there again the following year for two weeks and then secured a 
further licence on November 3, “ they observinge good order & 
breake up by 8 of y® Clocke ” ; which evidently they did, as a third 
licence “ till saterday senight ” is recorded on November 14.4 

The same kind of condition was laid down on October 26, 1678 : 
“Mr. Robert Parker Master of the Players had Lycence to Act 
plaies Comeedies & 'Trageedies &c as by his Patent, for 14 daies from 
Monday next he observing good orders & howres, and not to act or 
keepe Companie together after 9 at night.” 5 

The following spring Cornelius Saffery reappears and is given 
“ untill this day senight or further order” “to make shew of part 
of playes, Interludes &c.” ;® but Parker returned the next year, 
when the entry under November 13, 1680, reads: “ Mr Parker 
Master of Newmarket Companie of Players had lycence to Act 
Playes &c in y® City at y°® redd lion for 14 daies from Monday next 
making use of y® City musig.”? It seems likely that it was this 
Newmarket Company which acted before the King and Court at 
the races those three farces or drolls which were printed in 1680 as 
The Muse of New-Market. 

It was a great concession for the Mayor’s Court to allow the city 
musicians to co-operate with the players. Another instance of their 
good humour is recorded under December 15, 1680: “ The Players 
in respecte of y°® bad season of y® weather, have leave to stay 10 daies 
from y® 26th of y® month, they absteyning every day next weeke 
except monday next.” § 


1 Court Book, 1666-77, p. 266. 
2 Parker had been apprehended in 1670 for acting without a licence. Nicoll, 


Oop. cit., p. 279. ~ : 
3 Court Book, ibid., p. 369”. * Ibid., 1677-95, pp. 9, 10, II. 


5 Tbid., p. 35. 6 Ibid., p. 44", April 19, 1679. 
? Ibid., p. 78. 8 Ibid., p. 80”. 
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Coysh, who reappeared on March 12, 1683, succeeded in securing 
no fewer than five extensions to act at the Red Lion, these being 
granted on April 3, 18, 21, May 2, 30 ; ' he was thus enabled to stay 
to perform “the whole Guild weeke.”” On April 21, the sword 
bearer or city treasurer is bidden “take of him what monies he can 
gett which is to be paid into y® hamper.’’ In the entry of March 12 
the leader is referred to as “‘ Jo: Coysh assignee of y* Patent of 
Georg Jolly deceased.” 

Parker acted at the Red Lion from Easter Monday for fourteen 
days in 1684.2 On February 14, 1685, ‘“‘ Henrie Gayne ser* to 
Mr Coysh not produceing satisfactorie Authority to act plaies or 
showes is to make his application where requisite to have sufficient 
authority,” and on February 25 Coysh produced the necessary 
“instrumt under the hand of King Charles y® second.” 3 

Coysh was already in favour with the Duke of Norfolk when on 
October 16, 1686, he had leave “ to act Playes in y® City dureinge 
the stay of his Grace y* Duke of Norff : in y® Citie,” * but thereafter 
he disappears from the records for ten years and two new leaders 
make their appearance. 

The first of these is the strangely named Moundford Ballydon, 
who was granted leave to act for ten days at the Red Lion on March g, 
1687,5 and who does not reappear ; the second is the more important 
John Power, to whom leave was given “‘ to make show of a Play 
called the new Market Company for the space of 14 days keeping 
good howres and behaving themselves civily.””® Perhaps there was 
a play of that name or perhaps it was the clerk’s misunderstanding 
for the name of the company, but whichever is the case we may 
conjecture that Power had taken over the Newmarket Company 
from Parker, whose name does not henceforward appear. About 
Christmas time of this same year the soldiers of Colonel Hefford’s 
regiment gave an amateur performance of an unknown play called 
The Critics. 

Between 1688-1691, possibly on account of the Revolution, 
there is no record of any company having visited Norwich; but 
on November 25, 1691, Power had “‘ libertie to Act playes, drolles 


1 Court Book, 1677-95, pp. 126, 127", 128, 130. 
2 Ibid., p. 151°, March 26. 

® Ibid., pp. 168, 168". 

* Ibid., p. 187. 

Ibid., p. 214. 

6 Ibid., p. 243”. 
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ffarces and interludes with Musicke and Sixten Servants att the 
Red Lion ” for a fortnight.!_| The company had swelled to twenty 
by November 16, 1692. On this occasion, too, they acted “ att 
the Angell in St. Peter of Mancroft ” and the custom of the Mayor’s 
play was revived.2 Under December 17, 1692, it is “ Ordered 
That Mr Power and his Company giveing to the poor the profit of a 
play such as the Major shall appoint upon such day as Mr Major 
shall allso appoint They have leave to Act their plays til the next 
Court day.” On December 8, 1694, Power was allowed three 
weeks in which to perform, but he seems to have abused his privilege 
and outstayed his welcome, since on January 26, 1695, it is ‘‘ Ordered 
That the swordbearer give notice to Mr Power and other the players 
That they forbeare playing any more And that if they shall presume 
to play after notice of this Order They shall be proceeded against 
according to Law.”? A rather cryptic entry under the same date 
“Ordered That the Players be allowed Twenty shillings towards 
the charge of their Hous and that Munday sevennight be the day 
That the players give a Play for the bft of the poor For the libberty 
of their stay in the Towne ” may refer to another company, though 
this is unlikely, or may mean that the Court so far relented as to 
allow Power to stay provided he gave the Mayor’s play. He was 
still in Norwich on February 22, 1695, when he was again warned : 
“Ordered that notice be given to Mr Power and the rest of the 
players by the swordbearer That they presume not to play any longer 
at their perrill.” 4 

Coysh arrived on the scene again on September 23, 1696, this 
time “‘ having his Grace the Duke of Norfolk’s patent,” and was 
permitted to act comedies in a convenient place for a month from 
about Christmas.5 

The Duke of Norfolk now had his own company, and the next 
year on October 13, “‘ Upon reading this day a Lree from his Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk It is Ordered that Mr Doggett have leave to 
make show of his Comedy in this Citty behaving themselves decently 
paying the officers Fees.” ® The same day a similar licence was 
granted to Power for two weeks, but there was not room in the city 


? Court Book, 1677-95, p. 286. 
2 Ibid., pp. 299, 300". 

3 Tbid., p. 332”. 

4 Ibid., 1695-1709, p. 9”. 

5 Jbid., p. 18". 

* Tbid., p. 36. 
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for two companies, and Doggett, armed with the authority of the 
Duke, won the day: November 27, 1697—‘ Whereas at a Court 
of Maioralty held the 13th day of october last leave was given to 
Mr Dogget & Mr Power to make shew of Comedies persuant to 
their respective pattents In regard that Mr Doggett was recom- 
ended by his Grace the Duke of Norffolk & that leave was first 
granted to him It is ordered that the s* Mr Dogget have Libertie 
first to make shew of his Comedy and that Mr Power doe not make 
shew of his till Mr Dogget hath done.” Doggett even obtained an 
extension on January 12.! 

Thomas Doggett, who had been having his troubles with the 
Lord Chamberlain and the patentees in London, had evidently 
taken over the company from Coysh. Tony Aston joined the com- 
pany when Coysh still led it and tells us that he “ travell’d with 
Mr. Cash, Dogget, Booker, Mins.” 2 Elsewhere Aston says that 
he stayed a year with Doggett and that “‘ each Sharer kept his Horse, 
and was every where respected as a Gentleman.” 3 

Doggett was in Norwich again on September 24, 1698, and 
obtained the usual licence. He tried to find new quarters and an 
entry under October 8 runs : 4 ‘“‘ Ordered upon Reading Mr Doggetts 
Petition that he have the leave of this Court to apply himselfe to 
the Comittee that were appointed last Assembly to treat for all 
or any part of the Granary For a Lease of such part of the Granary 
as hee petitions for.”” The granary was no less a place than the fine 
St. Andrews Hall, where performances had been given in Elizabeth’s 
time.5 Doggett could not have succeeded in his object, as the 
following disaster is recorded in Dawks’ News Letter, February 4, 
1699: “ Letters from Norwich say that on Friday the 27th of January, 
there was a Play Acted at the Angel-Inn by Mr. Dogget and his 
Company ; the House being very full, it broke down the Gallery, 
which kill’d a young Woman outright, and, dangerously bruised and 
wounded a great many people.” 6 This accident may account for the 
fact that the next year Doggett found quarters in the Duke’s Palace. 


? Court Book, 1695-1709, pp. 38, 40. 
ms 2“ A Sketch of the Life of Mr Anthony Aston” appended to The Fools 

era, 1731. 

° A Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, 1747 (?). 

* Court Book, ibid., pp. 50”, 51”. 

5 In 1696 it was used as a mint, and in the summer of 1699 a committee had 
been appointed to treat “ for all or any part of the Granary which was formerly 
used as a Mint.” Norwich Assembly Book, 1668-1707, p. 221. 

® Noted by Watson Nicholson, Anthony Aston, Stroller and Adventurer, 1920. 
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Leave to act was granted to him and his company “ being his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolkes Servants ” on September 29, 1699,! 
and on December 29 Humphrey Prideaux, Bishop of Norwich, 
wrote: “ The D[uke] of N[orfolk] hath been here ; and some will 
have it that his only business was to fix Dogget & his players here, 
who have now their stage up at y° Dukes place, and are helping all 
they can to undoe this place w™ on y® decay of their weaveing trade, 
now sinks apace. But I suppose his Grace had some other designe 
on this journey than for y® sake of these varletts.” 2 The players 
were still the scapegoat for the town’s misfortunes. 

During this season the company staged an ambitious production 
which it was even thought worth while to advertise in The Flying 
Post for January 20-23, 1700: “ On the 17th of January the Opera 
Dioclesian,? was acted at Norwich, by Mr Dogget’s Company, the 
Duke of Norfolks Servants, with great Applause, being the first 
that ever was attempted out of London.” Doggett must have had 
means as well as enterprise. 

Doggett’s last recorded appearance in Norwich was when he 
obtained a licence on October 23, 1700.4 Power visited the city 
and had licences to play on September 26, 1702, November 20, 
1703, October 14, 1704, November 7, 1705,5 on the first occasion 
for an unspecified time, on the other three for a period of three weeks. 
We do not know where he held performances from 1702-1704, but 
in 1705 he was at the King’s Arms. 

Power’s Company was also visiting and getting into trouble at 
Bristol.6 We may surmise that among the plays performed at 
Norwich were Timon of Athens, Love for Love, and The Provoked 
Wife, which we know to have been in his Bristol repertoire. In 
1706 Mrs. Centlivre’s Love at a Venture™ was printed “ As it is 
Acted By his Grace the Duke of Graftons Servants at the New 
Theatre in Bath.” Since we know that Power visited Bath and 

1 Court Book, 1695-1709, p. 69. 

2 Letters of Humphr ey Prideaux to John Ellis. Camden Soc., 1875, p. 193. 

* Betterton’s The Prophetess or the History of Dioclesian. Tt is noteworthy 
that Dioclesian is referred to in The Post Boy, May 14-16, 1700 as ° ‘hitherto... 
the Pee hes sara As owes + _— Stage has produced.” 

6 a 0. = 4 8, 208. 
® He erected a theatrical booth there in 1704, returned despite the protests 
of ont - Rena Council i in 1705, but on August 10, 1706, was presented to the 
Grand Jury and ordered to be suppressed. See G. T. Watts, op. cit. 

* Whincop records that the piece was rejected at Drury Lane and that Mrs. 


Carrol, as she was then, “ afterwards carried it to Bath, and she herself acted a 
Part in it.” Scanderbeg, 1747. 
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since the epilogue to the play is spoken by Miss Jacobella Power, 
we may safely assume that the Duke of Grafton’s men were Power’s 
company. This accords with the late R. Crompton Rhodes’ state- 
ment, in a note ! based on the James Winston MSS. in his collection, 
that in the early eighteenth century the Norwich Company of 
Comedians was known as “ the Duke of Grafton’s men, servants to 
the Lord Chamberlain.” He adds that they acted under this style 
at Windsor before Queen Anne about 1706? and quotes a letter 
from Cambridge that ‘‘ the Norwich Company of Comedians come 
here and act every evening, during the fair [Stourbridge] and collect 
to £60 and £70 a night.” 

Power’s Company may possibly have visited Stourbridge, but 
it was Doggett’s Company that was suppressed in 1701 by Dr. 
Bentley. The Mayor and Corporation gave Doggett leave to play 
without obtaining the sanction of the Vice-Chancellor, an omission 
that enabled Bentley to commit Doggett to gaol and have the 
theatrical booth demolished.* 

Whether the actual term “‘ Norwich Company of Comedians ” 4 
was in use at all so early is doubtful, but it is clear that the Duke of 
Norfolk and the Duke of Grafton, who had his seat at Euston near 
Thetford, were patrons of rival companies. In 1707 there was 
another clash. One Thomas Aiger was granted permission to act 
for a month on September 20 and on November 19 occurs an entry : 
“Ordered that Mr. John Power comedian have leave to Act plays 
for the Space of ffourteen days and so forwards (untill Mr Aiger 
comes to Towne to play).”5 Aiger was probably Doggett’s 
successor. 

There is a story,® whose origin I have been unable to trace, that 
in 1708 the Mayor, Thomas Havers, forbade Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, to enter the city preceded by his comedians playing on their 

1 “The King’s Players at Oxford, 1661-1712.” 7.L.S., February 21, 1929. 

* It was whilst acting with the company here that Mrs. Carrol met Joseph 
Centlivre. Whincop, op. cit., says, ‘‘ About the Year 1706, the Court being at 
Windsor, she there put on her Breeches again and acted the Part of Alexander the 
Great, in the Tragedy of that Name. She played this Part, it seems, to great 
Perfection.” 

® Annals of Cambridge, C. H. Cooper, 1852, p. 45. Defoe praises Bentley 
for his action, A Review of the State of the English Nation, Aug. 16, 1706. Defoe 
mentions several attempts of the players to “set up under Pretence of superior 
Licenses ’’ at Cambridge. 

* The earliest use of it I have traced in the local newspapers is 1726. It was 
the Duke of Norfolk’s Company which survived and was acting 1710-12. 


5 Court Book, 1695-1709, pp. 252, 255”. 
® See Mark Knights’ Highways and Byways of Old Norwich, 1887. 
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trumpets ; in consequence of which the Duke in a rage left Norwich 
and allowed his palace to go to ruin. 

Part of this at least is untrue, for in the winter of 1711-12, “ his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk’s Servants ” were once more acting at 
the Palace.! Neither is there any reference to this dramatic episode 
in the Court Books, only on January 11, 1709, an entry “‘ Ordered 
that for the future no stage play or Comedy or Mountibanks Drolls 
or other shows or Plays shall be allowed in this Citty but by Order 
of the Court of Majoralty.” 2 Curiously enough, plays and players 
disappear henceforward from the Court Books and the entry marks 
the end of a period in the annals of the Norwich stage. 

It was a period for the players of continual struggle with the 
town authorities, who would but grudgingly admit them. Their 
chief friends seem to have been the working classes, until they were 
taken under the patronage of two local magnates. It is impossible 
to estimate the number of strolling companies which then existed, 
but of the goodly number that visited Norwich it is noteworthy that 
three were led by men connected with the London Nursery and 
probably recruited from the ranks of those training there. We have 
found something about the size of the companies, a little about the 
plays and drolls they acted, hints of their connections with other 
towns, and a good deal about the difficulties they encountered. 
Had it not been for them Norwich would have had no higher form 
of entertainment than the many shows, varying from freaks to 
acrobatic feats, which the Mayor’s Court was so frequently called 
upon to licence and at which the crowd, no doubt, delighted to gape. 

1 Norwich Gazettes in the Colman Library, kindly examined for me by Mr. 


A. J. Quinton. 
2 Court Book, 1709-1719, p. 17. 
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GASCOIGNE IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 
AND 


THE PUBLICATION OF A HUNDRETH SUNDRIE 
FLOWRES 


By C. T. Prouty 


Or recent years Mr. B. M. Ward! and Dr. W. W. Greg? have 
been concerned with the problem of the publication date of George 
Gascoigne’s A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. Since neither of these 
scholars has attempted to relate that problem to Gascoigne’s service 
in the Dutch wars during the years 1572 and 1573, I have thought 
it worth while to reconstruct the poet’s activities during these years 
and to follow his movements chronologically. That Gascoigne was 
a member of one of the groups of gentlemen adventurers from 
England who fought in Holland for fortune and fame will, I trust, 
be made clear as I proceed. These volunteers were little interested 
in the cause of the Dutch, who struggled with such fortitude against 
the tyranny of King Philip’s bloodthirsty commander, the Duke 
of Alba. The historians of this war between the Dutch and Spanish 
make only the most casual. references to the English volunteers, 
probably because the latter took part in affairs that were of little 
importance, one exception to this being the second siege of Tergoes 
in the autumn of 1572.3 

One of the first bands of gentlemen adventurers to leave England 
was that which, under the command of Captain Thomas Morgan, 
was reviewed by Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, shortly after the 
Dutch patriots and privateers known as the Sea Beggars began active 
rebellion against Spanish authority by capturing the city of Brill on 
April 1, 1572.4 ‘This company soon set sail for Flushing, a city on 

1 A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. From the original edition, edited by B. M. 
Ward, London, 1926, Introduction. 

® The Library, Fourth Series, vol. vii., pp. 272-3. 

’ The Rise of the Dutch Republic, J. L. Motley, New York, 1859, vol. ii., 


PP. 413-415. 
* The History of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth, William 
Camden, 3rd edition, London, 1675, p. 184. 
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the island of Walcheren that had lately declared its loyalty to Prince 
William of Nassau.! The story of this group is told by one of its 
members, Sir Roger Williams, whose Actions in the Lowe Countries 
I believe I am the first to use in connection with Gascoigne’s mili- 
tary career. I propose to identify Gascoigne’s references to the wars 
with events in Williams’ narrative, which will show that Gascoigne 
left England in April, 1572, was in England during the winter of 
1572/3, and returned to Holland on March 19, 1572/3. The poem, 
“* Gascoigne’s Voyage into Hollande. An. 1572,” which celebrates this 
return, is included in A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, which therefore 
must have been published subsequent to March 19, 1572/3. 
Williams’ first reference to military engagements in which the 
English were active concerns two encounters with the Spanish 
garrison from the city of Middleburgh, also on the island of Wal- 
cheren.2 In both of these the English were successful. The 
grateful Dutch burghers were pleased with their English allies. 
These two skirmishes are probably those “ Flushyng fraies ” which 
Gascoigne alludes to both in Dulce Bellum Inexpertis® and in 
Gascoigne’s Woodmanship.4 The first of these references, “ For I 
have seene full many a Flushyng fraye,” is the earliest reference 
which the poet makes to his own martial experiences, and this is 
followed in the poem by mention of events of the summer of 1572. 
Therefore it seems reasonable to identify the “ Flushyng frayes” 
with the two skirmishes mentioned by Williams. 
Gascoigne continues the story of his adventures : 

For I have seene full many a Flushyng fraye, 

And fleest ° in Flaunders eke among the rest, 

The bragge * of Bruges, where was I that daye ? 

Before the walles good sir as brave as best, 

And though I marcht all armde withouten rest, 


From Aerdenburgh and back againe that night, 
Yet madde were he that would have made me knight.’ 


The references in this stanza compare with Williams’ account of the 


1 Actions in the Lowe Countries, Sir Roger Williams, London, 1618, p. 56. 

* Sir Roger Williams, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 

3 The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, 2 vols., edited by John W. Cunliffe, 
Cambridge, 1907, vol. i., p. 160, 1. 1. All further references to poems will cite 
this edition. 

* Ibid., vol. i., p. 350, 1. 3. 

5 Plundered. 

* Oxford Dictionary gives ‘‘ the challenge at a game like poker.” Probably 
here “ the challenging ” of Bruges by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who tried to bluff 
the Spanish into surrender. 

? The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 160, 1. 95. 
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arrival of Sir Humphrey Gilbert in Flushing and the expedition 
led by Captain Thomas Morgan and Gilbert against Bruges.! 
The English took ship from Flushing for the mainland of Flanders 
and established a base of supplies and a centre for action at Arden- 
burgh, a small town very near Sluys. They then marched the 
comparatively short distance from Ardenburgh to Bruges. Arrived 
before the walls, they demanded that the Spanish should surrender. 
The Spanish commander temporized until he was sure that rein- 
forcements were near at hand and then refused to yield, which 
refusal put “ Sir Humphrey in great choler.” The English also 
learned of the approach of the Spanish troops, but they turned it to 
their own advantage. Lieutenant Rowland Yorke led a surprise 
attack on the Spanish supply train, while the main body, under Sir 
Humphrey and Captain Morgan, retreated in haste to Ardenburgh. 
Yorke was successful, and a large store of supplies was taken.? 
From Gascoigne’s account in the stanza of Dulce Bellum Inexpertis 
quoted above, it would seem that he was not a member of the sur- 
prise party but rather took part in the hasty retreat to Ardenburgh. 

The next event in the war which Gascoigne mentions is the siege 
of Tergoes : 


I was againe in trench before Tergoes, 

(I dare not say in siege for bothe mine eares) 

For looke as oft as ever Hell brake lose, 

I meane as often as the Spainish peares, 

Made salie foorth (I speak this to my pheares) 

It was no more but which Cock for a groate ® 

Such troupes we were to keepe * them up in coate.® 


The important thing in this, in addition to the reference to Tergoes, 
is the word “ again ”’ in the first line. There were two attempts to 
take Tergoes, and this reference probably is to the second. For, 
after this, there are no more place references in the poem until that 
of the taking of Ramykins 6 in the summer of 1573.7 

According to Williams, on the return from the Bruges expedition 
Morgan and Gilbert decided to sail to the nearby island of South 
Burland and besiege Tergoes, the chief city of that island. The 
attack soon ended in disaster, for the English were ambushed and 

? Sir Roger Williams, op. cit., pp. 67 ff. 

? Ibid., p. 73. hcl 

* Probably equivalent to modern “‘ you pays your money.” 

* Probably “ such poor troops we were to keep them inside the city walls.” 

* Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 160, stanza 97. 

® Ibid., stanza 102. 


" A General Historie of the Netherlands, by Edward Grimeston, second im- 
Pression, London, 1627, p. 396. 
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many were killed.!_ The company returned to Flushing, but did 
not billet in that city, going instead to the town of Southland, half 
way between Middleburgh and Flushing. The Spanish garrison 
again raided the English, and there was fierce fighting, during which 
a Captain Boucher was killed.2_ Gascoigne wrote an epitaph on his 
death which appeared in A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres2 Thus we 
have another link showing that Gascoigne was a member of the 
same company as Williams. 

Encouraged by the success of this encounter with the Spanish, 
Gilbert and Morgan decided to besiege Tergoes a second time. 
This siege began on August 26, 1572, and ended in defeat on 
October 21, 1572.5 Mountdragon, a Spanish general, managed to 
relieve Tergoes by marching his army through a shallow part of 
the sea from the mainland of Bergen-op-Zoom.® 

The long, fruitless siege had discouraged the English, and 
they determined to return home. At this juncture Sir William 
Morgan, who had but recently joined Prince William after some 
time in the French wars,’ came to Flushing to urge the English to 
remain. He was unsuccessful in his efforts, and all the English 
left Flushing and returned home.’ George Gascoigne was one of 
this band of gentlemen adventurers, and he too returned to England 
at this time. 

Professor Schelling 9 and Mr. B. M. Ward !° both maintain that 
Gascoigne left England in March, 1571/2, and that he did not return 
until the autumn of 1574. Dr. Cunliffe,!! on the other hand, says 
that Gascoigne first went to Holland in March, 1572/3. My task now 
will be to offer proof that Gascoigne was in England during the winter 
of 1572/3, and that on March 19, 1572/3, he returned to Holland. 
Hitherto I have tried to show that from references in Gascoigne’s 
poems it seems probable that he was one of the group of English 

oa me 

; te dh ng op. cit., pp. 74-5. 

3 Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 73. 

* Sir Roger Williams, op. cit., p. 80. - 

5 The Rise of the Dutch Republic, by J. L. Motley, New York, 1859, vol. ii. 
PP NS ose Williams, op. cit., p. 84. 

” Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxix., pp. 36 f. 

® Sir Roger Williams, op. cit., p. 86. aoe Seal 

® Life and Works of George Gascoigne, by F. E. Schelling, Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Publications, pp. 54, 60. é 

10 A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres. From the original edition, edited by B. M. 


Ward, London, 1926, Introduction, pp. xvii. ff. 
™! Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. iii., p. 203. 
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volunteers who were reviewed by Queen Elizabeth in April, 
1572, and subsequently took part in military affairs until October, 
1572. 
T he first evidence to show that Gascoigne actually did return 
to England is the poem Gascoigne’s Woodmanship.' The intro- 
ductory paragraph to this poem states that the occasion was a hunt 
for winter deer by Lord Grey of Wilton, at which hunt Gascoigne 
shot poorly. Taken to task by Lord Grey, Gascoigne excuses 
himself in the poem by reciting the story of his past life. He says 
that he has shot poorly at Philosophie, the Law, Courtly Grace, 
and finally Soldiering. Of this last he says 


But Flushyng fraies have taught him such a parte, 
That now he thinks the warres yeeld no such gaine.? 


From this it may quite reasonably be concluded that Gascoigne 
must have been in England subsequent to the ‘“‘ Flushyng fraies.” 
When it is further considered that the poem is included in A Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowres, which Dr. Greg has definitely dated as being 
printed in the spring of 1572/3,3 the winter of 1572/3 is thus shown 
to be the only one between the “ Flushyng fraies ” and the pub- 
lication of A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres during which Gascoigne 
could have been in England to hunt winter deer with Lord Grey of 
Wilton. 

The next bit of evidence is the poem “ Gascoigne’s Voyage into 
Hollande. An. 1572. Written to the right honourable the Lord 
Grey of Wilton.” 4 ‘This is the title of the poem as found in The 
Posies, but in A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres the poem is described on 
the title page as “‘ Gascoignes last voyage into Holland in Marche.” 5 
The word “ last ” in this original form of the title seems to imply 
other voyages into Holland. But to continue, the poet says that 
on March 19 he boarded ship.6 The next day he sailed from 
“ Quinbourough,” 7 his companions being Rowland Yorke,’ whose 
daring exploit at Bruges has been noted above, John Zuche, and 
Ned Dennye. The pilot was drunk, and the master of the ship, 


1 Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 348. 

2 Ibid., vol. i., p. 350, ll. 3-4. 

3 The Library, vol. vii., pp. 272-3 (December, 1926). 
“ Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 354. 

5 Jbid., vol. i., p. 475. 

® Ibid., vol. i., p. 355, 1. 17. 

? Ibid., vol. i., p. 355, 1. 20. 

§ Jbid., vol. i., p. 363. 
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an Englishman, in reassuring his passengers, spoke of Brill and 
said : 

That English merchants ever bend their bowe 

To shoote at Breyll, where now our flight should fall, 


And God graunt now that England may attayne ; 
Such gaines by Breyll, (a gospell on that mouth) 
As is desired. :1.... 
This becomes intelligible when it is realized that in January, 1572/3, 
negotiations between England and Spain opened the Dutch ports 
to English ships, which had been barred from these ports since 
1568.2 Here is one definite bit of evidence that serves to date this 
poem as of the year 1572/3, not 1571/2. More evidence is to be 
found. Later in the poem we read : 
And yet they [the Dutch] bragge, and thinke aed have no peere, 
Bicause Harlem hath hitherto helde out,* .. . 
This, of course, refers to the siege of Harlem, which began 
December 11, 1572, and ended July 14, 1573.4 It may, I think, 
be considered conclusive proof that the date of this poem is March 19, 
1572/3. 

But the relation to A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres is even more 
interesting. Dr. Greg has placed the date of publication of this 
work as probably March 1572/3.5 If Gascoigne left England on 
March 19, 1572/3, and if the poem celebrating this event is included 
in A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, the publication of that volume 
must be subsequent to March 19, 1572/3. In other words, I believe 
I have shown definite proof of a backward time limit of publication.® 

In addition to this backward limit, some little may be said as to 
the probable date of publication. Dr. Greg shows that in January, 
1574/5, Gascoigne refers to the publication of A Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres as “‘ verie neare two yeares past.” He suggests March 
as a likely time.?7_ The poem “ Gascoigne’s Voyage into Holland,” § 
ends with the arrival in Brill, a few comments on the drunken 

? Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 357, ll. 9-15. 

2 Camden, op. cit., p. 191. 

3 Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 362, ll. 5-6. 

* A General Historie of the Netherlands, by Edward Grimeston, second im- 
pression, London, 1627. 

5 The Library, vol. vii., p. 273. 

§ In volume xxii., p. 214, of the Modern Language Review Miss Ambrose attempts 
to show that A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres should be dated 1572. Dr. Greg, 
however, has shown, on pp. 441-2 of the same volume, that her argument is 
based on a misapprehension. 


? The Library, vol. vii., p. 273. 
8 Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 354. 
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Dutch, and the promise to Lord Grey of information on the state of 
Holland. From this it would seem that the poem was written soon 
after Gascoigne landed, say within a week or two. The manuscript 
was at once sent back to England, and very probably A Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowres was published in early April. 

If we thus very nearly agree with Dr. Greg on the date of publi- 
cation, it becomes most interesting to consider that the poet was in 
England within a month of the date of publication. The majority 
of those who have commented on the authorship of the prefatory 
letters of A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres have been under the impression 
that Gascoigne was absent in Holland from the spring of 1571/2 until 
the autumn of 1574. ‘This being true, it is of course easy to assume 
that an unknown G. T. could have given the manuscript to an 
anonymous H. W. who, being so desirous of bringing this selection 
to a wider audience, entreated another anonymous person A. B. 
to “emprint” it.! Various critics have considered these letters as 
being the work of Gascoigne,” while others have clung to the separate 
identity of each anonymous figure.3 Mr. B. M. Ward has now 
admitted 4 that his original theory of identifying H. W. as Henry 
Wotton and G. T. as George Turbervile was erroneous. Mr. 
Ward would now have the author of the letters to be the Earl 
of Oxford. But if we consider that Gascoigne was in England 
within such a short time of the date of publication and that he 
later employed a similar trick of a friend of the author’s secretly 
giving a worthy manuscript to a printer, in the case of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert’s Discoverie of a Newe Passage to Cataia,® it becomes 
more probable that Gascoigne prepared the copy for the printer 
before he left England and wrote the letters to hide his identity. 
Since the poet was in England during the winter of 1572/3 and since 
he had decided to abandon a military career,® it is very likely that 
he planned to continue his literary work by publishing a collected 
edition of his work. For some reason he returned to Holland, 
possibly because of the plans of Pencoyde (Sir William Morgan), 


1 Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., pp. 490-491. 
_* FE. Schelling, op. cit., p. 25 ; Dr. Cunliffe in Cambridge History of English 

Literature, vol. iii., p. 204; Dr. Greg, The Library, vol. vii., p. 27. 

® A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, from the original edition, London, introduction 
and notes by B. M. Ward. F.'T. Bowers (Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, vol. xvi., p. 14 and p. 27 ff.) thinks G. T. was a real person who 
wrote all the letters. 

* Review of English Studies, vol. iv., pp. 35-36. 

° F. E. Schelling, op. cit., pp. 89, 95. 

* Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., p. 350, ll. 3-16. 

10 
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whom we have spoken of above and of whom Gascoigne says, in 
the poem “ Councell given to Master Bartholomew Withipoll ”— 

Who [Gascoigne] if he bee as faithfull to his feeres 

As hee was wonte, will dayly praye for Batte, 

And for Pencoyde: and if it fall oute so, 

That James a Parrye doo but make good that, 

Whiche he hath sayde: . . 

Then at the Spawe I promyse for to bee 

In Auguste nexte.* 

Sir William Morgan was very probably a kinsman to Captain 
Thomas Morgan, and both were Welshmen.? James a Parrye is a 
corruption of the Welsh name James ap Harry.? Sir William 
stayed in Holland until February 1572/3 and then returned to 
England.4 In view of his friendship with Prince William, shown 
by the mission to the English volunteers after Tergoes, it is probable 
that he returned to England to raise further English help. At any 
rate Gascoigne hardly could have been in contact with Sir William 
before the winter of 1572/3, as the latter had since 1569 been engaged 
in the French wars.5 Thus, since we do know that Sir William 
Morgan was friendly to Prince William, that Gascoigne had oppor- 
tunity only during this winter to come into contact with him, and 
that Gascoigne returned to Holland with Captain Thomas Morgan’s 
lieutenant, Rowland Yorke, followed shortly by Captain Morgan, it 
seems probable that the date 1572 given in the title of the poem 
“ Councell given to master Bartholomew Withipoll a little before 
his latter journey to Geane, 1572,” is 1572/3. ‘Thus was Gascoigne 
brought back again into the wars of Holland, his collected works 
being published while the author was on foreign soil. 

* Works of Gascoigne, vol. i., bed 47, Ui 28-32, 34-35. 

2 Dictionary of National B: Pa XXxiX., pp. 29 ff. 

* Examples in Wood's pou Oxoniensis, vol. i., p. 191, and D.N.B., 


vol. > xxxiii., p. 382. 
* Di 


5 +» VOl, XXxix., p. 37. 
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FRANCIS QUARLES IN THE CIVIL WAR 
By Gorpon S. HAIGHT 


In beginning an account of Francis Quarles’ part in the Civil War 
one is confronted with a curious contradiction : how is it possible 
to reconcile the loyal subject who wrote pamphlets in defence of 
the King with Anthony 4 Wood’s description of him as a “ puri- 
tanical poet”?! There are, to be sure, many passages in his works 
that might be called puritanical. He disapproves of plays on 
Sunday, of drinking, and of the ribald talk of the tavern. “ If any 
Obscene Tale should chance to slip into thine Eares, among the 
varieties of Discourse,” he says, “ (if opportunity admit) reprove 
it: If otherwise, let thy silence, or change of countenance interpret 
thy dislike : the smiling Eare is Baud to the lascivious Tongue.” 2 

There is more positive evidence, however, for believing that 
Quarles had a real sympathy for the better class of Puritans. John 
Josselyn in the account of his voyage to New England in 1638 tells 
of entering Boston, then a mere village, 


there being not above Twenty or thirty houses; and presenting my 
respects to Mr. Winthorpe the Governour, and to Mr. Cotton the Teacher 
of Boston Church, to whom I delivered from Mr. Francis Quarles the 
poet, the Translation of the 16, 25, 51, 88, 113, and 137 Psalms into 
English Meeter, for his approbation. . . .3 


Among Quarles’ other Puritan friends at this time were the family 
of Sir Thomas Barrington, who was to become one of the most 
influential Essex men in Parliament during the Civil War. The 
Barringtons were sincerely concerned with religion both at home and 
in the New England settlements ; but they remained entirely free 


1 Athene Oxionenses, edited by Philip Bliss, 4 vols., London, 1813-20, iii. 192. 

* The Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Francis Quarles, edited by Alexand 
B. nen in the Chertsey Worthies’ Library, privately printed, 3 vols., 1880-1, 
i. 46. 
* An Account of Two Voyages to New-England, London, 1674, p. 20. On 
the strength of this statement Grosart reprinted these paraphrases from The 
Whole Book of Psalms (Boston, 1640), in his edition of Quarles’ works. But as 
there is nothing in their style to distinguish them from the others in the book, it 
seems very doubtful if they are properly ascribed to Quarles. 
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from the fanaticism which brought many Puritans into contempt, 
The family account books preserved in the parish church at Hatfield 
Broad Oak show by their frequent reference to fees paid for tumblers, 
jugglers, morris dancers, waits, and musicians that the May Day 
games and the Christmas and Twelfth Night festivals were stil] 
observed. Even the Lord of Misrule and the Hobby Horse were 
not forgotten. Following the record of certain New Year’s gifts in 
1640 there appears: “ Item to yo" La? for M* Quarles 03 00 o0,”! 
Quarles’ acquaintance with the Barringtons began practically at 
birth, for from an elegy he wrote on the death of a member of the 
family we learn that Sir Francis Barrington had been his godfather 
and given him his own name.2 To judge from the account books 
the Barringtons continued to be generous friends. Their steward, 
John Kendall, seems not to have thought very highly of literature 
however, for he records in the summer of 1640: “ Item dd to her 
La? to cast away on M* Quarles the Poet by appointm' 05 00 0.” 
Another entry made shortly after August 24, 1640, reads: “ Item 
to y* Messenger y* came from M* Quarles concerneing the Comedy 
00 oi 6.” 

What comedy could have required a message between the 
Barringtons and the “ puritanical poet ” in the year 1640? In all 
probability it was The Virgin Widow, the only play Quarles ever 
wrote, which is described on the title-page of the first edition (1649) 
as ‘“‘ A Comedie.”” In the subplot of the piece the religious questions 
of the time are discussed under a thin veil of allegory. Dr. Artesio 
represents the Church of England, and in the mountebank Quack, 
who had formerly been his servant, the Roman Catholics are 


1 There are four account books at Hatfield, which the vicar, the Rev. Ernest 
H. Hearn, kindly allowed me to examine. This and the other entries quoted are 
from Book III. 

* This elegy has eluded bibliographers. An apparently unique copy of it in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, belonged to Sir Thomas Barrington 
and had his signature on the rag og which reads as follows : Threnodes/On 
the Lady Marsham, late wife/to Sir William Marsham of/High Laver in the 
County of Essex Bnt-/AND/William Cheyne Esquire/the late Husband to/That 
Vertuous and Mournefull Lady/Lucie, Youngest Daughter of/Sir Thomas Barington| 
Knight and Baronet./[Rule]/C by FRA : QUARLES./London, Printed 
by T. & R. Cotes. for George Hutton at/Turne-style in Holbourne, 1641. Sir 
Francis is referred to in a stanza on A3": 


To whose rich favours, in more special Bands, 
I stood oblig’d, a stranger to the earth, 
Who snatch’d me from the curse of Natures Hands, 
And was my Father, in my second birth ; 
Witnesse that sacred Ewer, whereto he came 
With Blessings in his mouth, and stampt me with his name. 
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satirized. Quack had been licensed to practise in the kingdom by 
Queen Augusta and her son Bellarmo, to whom he confesses that, 
while his cures are performed with only “a little foolish Faith,” 
his patients depart satisfied and “ repent no more of their Sixpences, 
then they do of their sinnes.”! In Act rv. Quack’s man Quibble 
makes the conventional speech recommending his master’s skill : 


. . . He hath done rare cures by naturall Magick, Sympathies, 
and Antipathies ; But this is Heathen Greek to you: Who 
would have conceiv’d that Sir Walter Raleigh’s blood should 
have cured Gondomor’s Fistula in ano? But this is likewise 
Greek to you: ... 
My Master had for taking a Corne out of the great 
Mogull’stoe, .  . : ‘ : . 1001. sterling. 
For strengthning the Prince of Orenge’s back, 1000. Gilders. 
For curing the Emperor of a Dropsie, 4000 Rix Dollers. 
For taking a black Cataract out of his Holiness his left 
eye, Six hundred Checkeens. 
For curing Card. Richlieu of the King’s Evil, Eight hundred 
French Crownes. . . .2 


The opening scene of Act v. indicates that The Virgin Widow 
was intended for performance late in 1640, while the victorious 
Scotch army was still in England and receiving an allowance of 
about £25,000 a month. Lady Albion, when sending to Dr. 
Artesio for a diagnosis of her disease, informs him that she once 
“took advice of a Scottish Doctor, but she is not much the better 
for him: He drew a great deal of money from her Ladiship, who 
is now faine to give him money to be rid on him. . . .” She feels 
much troubled in her head, and when the fit takes her, ‘‘ she speaks 
never a word of sense: she talks of nothing but Bishops, and 
Petitions,” until it sometimes seems as if she were hardly sensible 
of her own sickness. She is often in ‘‘a brown study.” Dr. 
Artesio decides that he must draw some blood, 


which as the case stands now with her, I should be loth todo. There is 
some bad blood in her veines, but if a veine be once opened, the best 
blood in her body may chance to passe too, which she can hardly spare, 
without palpable danger. . . . To-morrow I shall wait upon her Ladi- 
ship, and what I shall then find fitting, shall be carefully Administred. 
In the meane while, let her keep her Head warm, and be very carefull of 
her Temples: Let her forbeare Salt and Usquebagh: Let her use 


* Quarles, Works, iii. 299. 2 Ibid., iii. 304. 
*S. R. Gardiner, History of England . . . 1603-1642, 10 vols., London, 
1893-6, ix. 214. 
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Moderation in her Exercises, wherein she might not be forc’d to lift her 
Armes too neer her Head: And for the relieving of her drooping spirits, 
let her recreate her self now and then with a game at Irish: Let her 
forbeare Noddy, and Chesse, as Games too serious. Farewell. 


Allusions to religious controversy are even plainer in the case of 
another of Dr. Artesio’s patients, Lady Temple, whose complaints 
are also those afflicting the English Church in 1640. ‘Three years 
before “‘ she took a tedious journey to Canterbury, where she con- 
ceives she took a surfeit with two much Duck,? which hath laine 
very heavy upon her Ladyship’s stomach ever since.” She has had 
many advisers, “‘ but men of mean quality, and of no skill at all. . . . 
Coblers, Weavers, Felt-makers, Coachmen, and Brewers’ Clerks, 
who pretend a great deale of slovenly skill,” and jeer at the really 
learned doctors. One day “a rude company of Cock-brain’d 
Rascalls in an humour beset her house, and brake down all her glasse 
windows, and put her into such a fright, that she has been the 
worse for’t ever since.” She is so drowsy at times, her servant 
says, that “ the common people think she is troubled with a Liturgie.” 
Dr. Artesio corrects him : 


A Lethargie you meane. It is a Chronicall disease, and time must 
cure it. But let her know, that so long as she entertains this rude rabble 
of unsanctified Mechanicks, Shee can never prosper in her health. Till 
she banish them, there will be no roome for me. . . . Let her fasting be 
frequent, and her Prayers, Common. 


Such passages as these are a fairly good reflection of Quarles’ 
religious opinions. He is certainly not a Catholic ; and his mention 
of the “rude rabble of unsanctified Mechanicks ’’ bespeaks his 
scorn for the Separatists. For him the “ true Protestant Religion 
stands like a vertue betweene two vices, Popery and Separatisme.” 
He earnestly believed that the only true religion was one “ whose 
Tenets crosse not the Booke of Truth ” ; 4 he was equally sure that 
it was to be found in the Church of England. 


1 Quarles, Works, iii. 308. 

® Quarles is probably alluding to Sir Arthur Duck, Chancellor of the Diocese 
of London and a member of the Ecclesiastical Commission, whose efforts to 
enforce Laud’s regulations precipitated riots in two of the City churches in 
September, 1640. See S. R. Gardiner, History of England, ix. 211. 

* Quarles, Works, iii. 309. Professor Allardyce Nicoll tells me that Mr. 
Clifford Leech has found a scene apparently modelled upon this one in Mildmay 
Fane’s Candia Restaurata, presented “in a show at Apthorpe to the Lord and 
Lady of that place by some of their owne children and famelie,’’ February 12, 
1641. (B.M. Add. MSS. 34,221 [1].) 

* Quarles, Works, i. [53], 22. 
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Two fundamental ideas underlie all Quarles’ comments upon 
the religious and political problems of his time. The first is the 
common opinion, shared by King and Parliament alike, that there 
could be no religious peace without uniformity of belief and practice. 
The Independents, who asked liberty to decide for themselves the 
proper method of worship, seemed to Quarles to have abandoned 
all restraint of lawful government. His opposition to them is 
expressed most vehemently in The Shepherd’s Oracle, published 
anonymously at Oxford in June, 1644.! In this eclogue Anarchus, 
a Separatist, entering “ in a Browne studie,” sings a ballad in which 
Quarles ridicules those who seek to overthrow the old order. A 
note appended to the first edition explains that the author, 


being not over curious of this Peece, was made bold with, concerning the 
speech of Anarchus ; which hath been nos’d by the Balad-singers about 
the streets of London, with some additions of their owne, to make up a 
full penny worth: What you had then by stealth, now yee have by 


purchase. . . . 


It is easy to understand the popularity of the verses. If their satire 
amused the Royalists for whom they were written, the apprentices 
of the City no doubt sang them with gusto as a genuine expression 
of Protestant fervour. 


Know then, my brethren, heav’n is clear, 
And all the Clouds are gone ; 

The Righteous now shall flourish, and 
Good dayes are comming on ; 

Come then, my Brethren, and be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me ; 

Lawn Sleeves and Rochets shall go down, 
And, hey! then up goe we. 


Wee’l breake the windows which the Whore 
Of Babylon hath painted, 

And when the Popish Saints are downe, 
Then Barow shall be Sainted ; 

There’s neither Crosse nor Crucifixe 
Shall stand for men to see ; 

Rome’s trash and trump’ries shall goe downe, 
And, hey! then up goe we. 


1 Thomason’s copy is dated June on Oxon, The Shepherd's Oracle must be 


distinguished from The Shepherd’s Oracles (1646), in which it is reprinted as 
Eclogue XI, 
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Our Coblers shall translate their soules 
From Caves obscure and shady ; 

Wee’l make Tom T—— as good as my Lord, 
And Foan wens as my Lady. 

Wee’l crush and fling the marriage ring 
Into the Romane See ; 

Wee’l ask no bands, but even clap hands 
And, hey! then up goe wee.! 


When Anarchus has departed, the loyal shepherd assures his 
friend Philorthus that Parliament understands the ignoble motives 
of the Separatists : 


But think’st thou, Swain, the great Assemblie’s eye 
Beholds not these base Sycophants that lye 
Close gnawing at the root, as well as those, 
That with the Romish Axe, strike downright blows 
On the main body of Religion’s tree ? 


His speech is illustrated in the emblematic frontispiece engraved by 
William Marshall and prefixed to the 1646 edition of The Shepherd's 
Oracles. A meek-looking English bishop is piously watering the 
tree of religion, while a Roman Catholic prelate in cope and mitre 
stands on the other side, scaling off the bark with his knife. Up 
above two Separatists sitting in the tree are chopping at the branches 
of Obedience and Good Works, while a company of their fellows 
kneel on the ground, attacking the roots with shovels and pickaxes. 
One violent figure in a tub brandishes a pike on which the books 
of the Liturgy and the Canons are spitted. At the left with sword 
uplifted stands King Charles, forbidding the impious assault upon 
religion, while a hand from heaven holds forth another sword to 
confirm him.? 

Quarles was not blind to the faults of the English clergy ; many 
of them were as far from his ideal of uniformity as their troubled 
flocks. But they were established by authority and it was unwise 


1 Quarles, Works, iii. 235-6. 

* This engraving (reproduced in Quarles’ Works, iii., facing p. [201]) was 
probably made before the outbreak of the War, while the Root-and-Branch Bill 
was before the House of Commons. Motives of prudence may have postponed 
its appearance at the time; and when The Shepherd's Oracle was published at 
Oxford in 1644, the plate was not available there. But in 1645 Marriot prefixed 
the engraving to The Shepherd’s Oracles, which reprinted the Oxford piece with 
ten eclogues Quarles had written about 1632. There were three editions of the 
a ig all with title-pages dated 1646. ‘Thomason has dated his copy December 2, 
1645. 
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to extirpate the whole order just to remove a few unworthy 
individuals. The lay lecturers, he admits, were often good men; 
but they could not hold their places unless they pleased the 


people. 

And what more pleasing to the people then the preaching of Liberty ? 
and how should Liberty be enlarged, if not peeced with Prerogative ? 
Then down goes Authority, and up goes Priviledge; Downe goes the 
Booke, and up goes the Spirit; Downe goes Learning, and up goes 
Revelation... 3 


And gone is all hope of uniformity. 

The second fundamental principle underlying Quarles’ attitude 
towards Church and State is his unqualified belief in the Divine 
Right of Kings. While the course of events during King Charles’ 
reign had made many Englishmen begin to question the doctrine, 
Quarles never wavered. To the end he maintained that the King 
was God’s vicegerent on earth, responsible to no one else ; 


. . « thou mayst as soon convince 
An Error in thy Conscience, as thy Prince. 
To lay commands upon indifferent things, 
Is a sole Royalty belongs to Kings. 
If here thy conscience doubt, the Book of Life 
Must cast the balance, and decide the strife. . 
What, if through Error or misguided will 
He leaves the way to Good, and cleaves to III ; 
Lend him thy Prayers ; Lament, advise, perswade, 
Lift not thy hand, nor let thy tongue upbraid 
His sacred Person ; Hee’s by heav’n appointed 
To be thy Prince ; O touch not heav’n’s Anointed 2 


Many of Quarles’ remarks about kings in the years just preceding 
the Civil War are found in the Enchiridion, the first and most 
popular of his prose works. As originally published in 1640 3 with 
a dedication to Archbishop Ussher’s daughter Elizabeth, it con- 
sisted of three centuries of observations upon such general subjects 
as conversation, contentment, love, and wisdom. In 1641, when a 
second edition appeared with a new century (I) dedicated to the 


* Quarles, Works, i. 152. 

® Ibid., ii. 186-7. 

* There were editions in 1640, 1641, 1646, 1654, 1658, 1670, 1677, 1680, 
1681, 1682, 1692, and 1702, besides one spurious edition in 1695 and two in 1698. 
A Swedish translation appeared in 1696. See W. L. Ustick, “ Later Editions of 
Quarles’s Enchiridion,” The Library, Fourth Series, ix. (1928), pp. [184]-6. 
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Prince of Wales, Quarles took pains to assure the reader that none 
of his statements was intended to “ reflect upon particulars, or look 
through a Maske upon the passages of these distempered Times ; 
Farre be it off from my intention, or your imaginations.” ! Neyver- 
theless, nearly half the maxims in the new century are concerned 
with war, and at least a third of them discuss the conduct of a king, 
All the rest refer in some way to questions of government either in 
Church or State. 

Few of them are original observations of Quarles. Many he 
has paraphrased more or less closely from the 1632 edition of 
Bacon’s Essays. For example : 


Of Seditions and Troubles 


To giue moderate Liberty, for 
Griefes, and Discontentments to 
euaporate, (so it be without too 
great Insolency or Brauery) is a 
safe Way. For he that turneth 
the Humors backe, and maketh the 
Wound bleed inwards, endangereth 
maligne Vlcers. . . .2 


Of Nobility 


A great and Potent Nobility 
addeth Maiestie to a Monarch, 
but diminisheth Power ; And put- 
teth Life and Spirit into the 
people, but presseth their Fortune.* 


Enchiridion, 1, 67 


When the humors of the people 
are stirr’d by discontents, or 
popular griefe, it is wisedome in a 
Prince to give them moderate 
liberty to evaporate: Hee that 
turnes the humour backe too 
hastily makes the wound bleed 
inwardly, and fills the body with 


malignity.3 
Enchiridion, 1, 58 


... A great and potent Nobility 
quickens the people, but presses 
their fortunes: It adds Majestie to 
a Monarch, but diminishes his 
power.5 





Many other observations in Century I were taken from 
Machiavels Discourses upon the First Decade of T. Livius, Translated 
out of the Italian (London, 1636) and Nicholas Machiavel’s Prince 
. . - Translated out of Italian into English (London, 1640), both the 
work of Edward Dacres. As in the case of the Essays, Quarles has 
not hesitated to borrow the very words of his source where they 
will serve, though he generally improves the sentences and makes 
them more epigrammatic. 


1 Quarles, Works, i. [4]. 
? Francis Bacon, Essayes, London, 1632, p. 86. 
3 Quarles, Works, i. 14. 
* Bacon, Essayes, p. 73. 
5 Quarles, Works, i. 14. 
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Discourses, Chapter XXV 


He that hath a minde to reforme 
the state of a City, to bring it into 
liking, and the better with every 
ones satisfaction to maintaine it is 
forc’d to keepe the forme or 
shadow of the ancient customes, 
to the end the people perceive not 
the change of them. . . . For they 

erally satisfy themselves as well 
with that that seemes to be, as that 
that is. 


The Prince, Chapter III 


[Princes] are not only to have 
regard unto all present mischiefes, 
but also to the future, and to pro- 
vide for those with all industry ; 
for... it befals this, as the 
physicians say of the Hectique 
feaver, that in the beginning it is 
easily cur’d, but hardly known: 
but in the course of time, not 
having been known in the begin- 
ning, nor cured, it becomes easie 
to know, but hard to cure.3 
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Enchiridion, 1, 39 


He that would reform an ancient 
State in a free City, buyes con- 


venience with a great danger: To 
worke this Reformation with the 
lesse mischiefe, let such a one 
keepe the shadowes of their ancient 


Customes, though in substance 


they be new. . . . The Common 


people, that are naturally impatient 
of Innovations, will be satisfied 
with that which seemes to be, as 
well as that which is.2 


Enchiridion, I, 52 

It is more excellent for a Prince 
to have a provident Eye for the 
preventing future mischiefes, than 
to have a potent Arme for the 
suppressing present evils: - Mis- 
chiefes in a State are like Hectique 
Feavours in a Body : In the begin- 
ning hard to be knowne, but easie 
to be cured; but, let it alone a 
while, it becomes more easie to be 
knowne, but more hard to be 
cured.4 


In 1642 Quarles published his Observations concerning Princes 
and States upon Peace and Warre, which consist of seventy-five 
maxims reprinted from Century I of the 1641 Enchiridion together 
with twenty-five new ones, drawn like the old chiefly from Bacon 


and Machiavelli : 


The Prince, Chapter IX 


The Prince likewise is necessi- 
tated alwayes to live with the same 
people, but can doe well enough 
without the same great men, he 
being able to create new ones, and 
destroy them againe every day... 5 


Observations, 44 


. . Moreover, the Prince is 
necessitated to live alwayes with 
the same People, but may do well 
enough without the same Great 
ones : Tumults in a State, are more 
dangerous, then Ambition.® 


1 Machiavels Discourses, London, 1636, pp. 113-4. 


2 Quarles, Works, i. 12. 


3 Nicholas Machiavel’s Prince, London, 1640, pp. 14-5- 


* Quarles, Works, i. 13. 


5 Nicholas Machiavel’s Prince, p. 75. 


5 Quarles, Works, i. 57. 
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The omission of such sinister ideas as this of creating and destroying 
great men every day is one of the methods by which Quarles softens 
Machiavelli’s doctrines to his purpose. Sometimes he replaces 
them altogether with the notes in which the translator Dacres 
condemns particularly offensive passages. But in any case, it is 
interesting to see Quarles at the outbreak of the Civil War com- 
piling a popular book of maxims from the works of two great 
counsellors of princes.! 

Every act of the King was being scrutinized. In spite of 
Quarles’ cautious disavowal, it is impossible to believe he could 
write Observations concerning Princes without having Charles I in 
mind. Who stood in greater need of learning that “ It is a foule 
blemish in Soveraignty, when the will roares, and the Power 
whispers,” or that to “make Alkance with the Contribution of 
money . . . is an evident signe of weaknesse ” ? 2 

The Observations appeared in September, 1642, amidst a flurry 
of pamphlets on The Lawes and Ordinances of Warre, How to Drill 
Trained Bands, and so forth. The great struggle had begun. 
Quarles, who had watched the clouds gathering, stood amazed to 
see the nation in open rebellion. He still beheld the King wrapped 
in that dazzling cloud of majesty which had surrounded Queen 
Elizabeth in the days of the Armada, when the Quarles fortune was 
being established through her favour. To his gentle mind strife of 
any sort was repugnant. His loyalty could not endure the thought 
of taking arms against the sovereign; his piety forbade him to 
believe that any amount of bloodshed would determine the proper 
way to worship the Prince of Peace. But war had come, and every 
man was expected to declare himself for Parliament or the King. 
Like Thomas Fuller and many other thoughtful persons, Quarles 
found neither side to his liking. He chose the royal cause in the 
end simply because it was the less objectionable. 

Had he gone quietly about his affairs it is unlikely that he would 
have been much molested. But, unfortunately, his conscience 
impelled him to speak out what he believed, and he contributed 


* Quarles’ use of Bacon and Machiavelli has hitherto escaped notice. Dibdin 
traced a resemblance between the Enchiridion and Sir William Cornwallis’s 
Essays. Grosart rightly denied any similarity ; but in his own discussion of the 
Enchiridion he put Bacon aside “ as unique and simply not comparable with any 
others,” unaware that much of the wisdom he admired in Quarles was taken 
verbatim from Bacon’s Essays. (See Quarles, Works, i. xxvii.) For suggesting a 
comparison of the two I am indebted to Professor A. M. Witherspoon, who gave 
this essay much helpful criticism. 2 Quarles, Works, i. 60, 56. 
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three pamphlets to the flood of controversy that was pouring from 
the press. 

The first of them, The Loyal Convert, published at Oxford about 
April 1, 1644, is a defence of the King’s position. Beginning with 
a picture of the happy days when England was “the Earth’s 
Paradise, and the world’s Wonder,’”’ Quarles shows the miserable 
state to which she has been reduced by differences over religion. 
When the struggle broke out, he says, both sides seemed to deserve 
his allegiance ; “‘ tost and turned as a Weathercock,” he could not 
decide which was right. At length, 
finding no Councellour, but that which first I should have sought; I 
hyed me to the Book of God as the Great Oracle, and ushering my Inquest 
with Prayer and Humiliation, I opened the sacred leaves, which (not by 
chance) presented to my first eye, the 20 of the Proverbs, v. 2, The feare 
of a King is as the roaring of a Lyon and whoso provoketh him to Anger, 
sinneth against his owne soule.2 
Guided by this revelation, he searched the Bible, and found many 
other passages defending sovereigns, even wicked ones, from the 
assaults of their rebellious subjects. Kings are the Lord’s anointed, 
responsible to no one else ; and though some say their power is no 
longer absolute, Quarles can find no word in the Bible limiting it. 
Until he does he will regard this objection as frivolous. The 
misery of England comes, he continues, “‘ from a viperous Genera- 
tion” who have taken advantage “ of our late too great abuse of 
Ceremonies,” to attack all order and discipline in religion. If they 
fall to meddling with doctrine, of which they know little, “ Farewell 
our Religion.” If it is merely church discipline that needs revision, 
why shed the blood of thousands over “ some few indifferent 
Ceremonies”? Each little sect regards its peculiar tenets as the 
only truth. ‘‘ Good God,” Quarles exclaims, “‘ when shall we have 
Peace, if not till all these Truths meet !” 3 

Such statements were perhaps mild enough to pass unnoticed ; 
but the Loyal Convert’s interpretation of the events of the War 
could not fail to offend the Parliamentary leaders. Writing in the 
spring of 1644, when the Royalist armies held for a while the upper 
hand, Quarles construes their victories as a manifestation of God’s 
displeasure with the rebels. With fewer swords than the Parlia- 
ment had cannon, the King has made himself master of the field. 

? Falconer Madan, Oxford Books, 3 vols., Oxford, 1895-1931, ii. 333, and 


correction, iii. 462. ays 
Quarles, Works, i. [139]. 3 Tbid., i. 143. 
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Hotham has been disgraced ; Hampden has been punished by the 
loss of his children and his own life ; Lord Brooke, after objecting 
to the Church’s prayer against sudden death, has been killed without 
warning on the very steps of Lichfield cathedral ; Hamilton and 
Holland have been caught in their own snares ; “ Bristoll ” Feinnes 
has been condemned by his own party. 

Cromwell, that profest defacer of Churches (witnesse Peterborough, and 
Lincolne, &c.) and Rifler of the Monuments of the dead, whose prophane 
Troopers (if Fame has not forgot to speak a Truth) watered their Horses 
at the Font, and fed them at the Holy Table, that Cromwell. 

Sandes, whose sacrilegious Troopers committed such barbarous 
insolencies with his (at least) connivence, in the Church of Canterbury, 
and used such inhumane tortures on the tender brests of women, to 
force confession of their hidden goods, the golden subjects of their 
Robberie ; 

What can the first expect, and what reward the other hath found I 
neither prophesie nor judge. If these and such as they, doe fight for the 
Reformed Religion, God deliver every good man both from them, and 
Gesas 


Partisan as he is in these bitter charges, Quarles was not blind 
to similar transgressions of the Royalist forces : 


Nor doe I in taxing this Army of such impious barbarismes, excuse or 

rather not condemne the other; whereof, no question, too great a 
number are as equally prophane ; whilst all together make up one body 
of wickednesse, to bring a ruine on this miserable Kingdome ; for whose 
impieties His Majestie hath so often suffered. 
Both sides are wrong. Each of them pretends to uphold the true 
Protestant religion ; but what a monstrous religion it is “ that seeks 
protection from the implacable opposition of her two Champions ” ! 
Even if the Parliamentary army should win, the misery would 
continue in the rivalry of factions among the victors. Peace and 
uniformity of religion can be restored only through the King, a 
virtuous, pious, chaste, just Prince, whose word may be trusted, 
not as an ordinary man’s, but as one “ God hath crowned with 
graces above his fellowes.” Submit to his generous offers before 
it is too late. 

If The Loyal Convert earned Quarles the hostility of the Parlia- 
mentarians, his next pamphlet, The Whipper Whipt,? must have 
proved equally offensive to the ardent Royalists. In this he defends 
Dr. Cornelius Burges, Vice-president of the Westminster Assembly 


1 Quarles, Works, i. 144. ® Thomason dated it October 21, 1644. 
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and one of the more moderate divines of the Parliamentary party, 
who had fallen into disgrace in the summer of 1643 for opposing 
the adoption of the Solemn League and Covenant. The author of 
an anonymous pamphlet called The Whip took advantage of his 
plight to assail a book called The Fire of the Sanctuarie Newly 
Uncovered, which Burgess had written eighteen years before. In 
reply to this manifestly unfair attack Quarles wrote The Whapper 
Whipt, printing in succession phrases from The Fire of the Sanctuarie, 
the anonymous calumniator’s objections to them, and finally his 
own vindication of Burges. The result is not good reading, but it 
shows clearly the uncomfortable position Quarles held between the 
two major parties. Though his loyalty to the King cannot be 
questioned, one feels that he is not defending Charles I so much as 
the Divine Right of Kings in general. On the other hand his 
scornful abuse of the King’s detractors, whom he calls a “ rabble 
of rebellious and seditious Rakeshames,” “a pack of Alebench 
Whistlers, decayed Captaines, and masterlesse Journymen,” removes 
all suspicion that he was currying favour with them. 

Quarles’ third pamphlet, The New Distemper, dated by Thomason 
November 20, 1644, is a final plea for peace. Reviewing the 
history of the English Church, he points out that, although the 
discipline remained unchanged, its opponents steadily increased in 
strength until the disease of nonconformity broke out. The way 
to heal it is not by banishing or killing the Papists and ejecting the 
established clergy, but by the gentler method of having all dissenting 
factions submit to the discipline of the established Church. The 
King has made conciliatory offers; Parliament ought to accept 
them. 

Quarles’ pamphlets elicited two replies. The first one, dated by 
Thomason September 19, 1644, was called The Loyall Convert, 
(According to the Oxford Copy.) A Convert Will be Loyall: Or, 
Some Short Annotations on This Book. The author, William 
Bridges, adopts the curious method of printing Quarles’ Loyal 
Convert complete in the usual way and inserting his own objections 
and refutations as marginal notes. The second pamphlet, an 
anonymous reply to The New Distemper, appeared about December 6, 
1644, with the following title : 

A Cup of Sack prest forth of the best grapes gathered the last vintage in the 
Loyall Converts new distempered vineyard, which by frequent using will 
make an old lame capon-eater able to shake his legs and dance as roundly 
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and as nimbly as a boy of 18 years of age. Published for the good of those 
that are so distempered through malignant humours, who may be cured at a 
cheap rate. 


The title of this tract alone is enough to indicate the abusive nature 
of its contents; no misrepresentation of Quarles’ statements was 


too gross to serve the purposes of party rancour. 
In paraphrasing Ecclesiastes about this time Quarles wrote, 


There is no end of Pamphlets to no end ; 


and one may reasonably suppose that he would have preferred to 
ignore these attacks upon him. The question never arose, however, 
for he had died before either of them appeared. His burial is 
recorded in the parish register of St. Olave, Silver Street, on 
September 11, 1644. According to Mrs. Quarles, his last illness 
was brought on by a certain petition, “ full of unjust aspersions,” 
which 
was preferred against him by eight men, (whereof he knew not any two, 
nor they him, save only by sight) the first news of it struck him so to the 
heart, that he never recovered it, but said plainly, it would be his death. 
And when his friends (to comfort him) told him that Mr. J. S. (the chief 
promoter thereof) was called to an accompt for it, and would goe neer to 
be punished ; his answer was, God forbid, I seek not revenge, I freely 
forgive him, and the rest ; only I desire to be vindicated from their unjust 
aspersions ; especially that, [that for ought they know I may be a Papist,] 
whereas I never spake word to any of them in my life 

Efforts to find this petition have been unsuccessful ; and one 
can only speculate upon the offence he was accused of. David 
Lloyd in his Memoires . . . of Those . . . That Suffered for the 
Protestant Religion? declares in an account drawn largely from 
Fuller’s Worthies that Quarles suffered “in his Peace and Name 
(for writing the Loyal Convert, and going to his Majesty to Oxford).” 
Whether he went to Oxford or not, The Loyal Convert, in which 
the Parliamentary leaders were so vigorously condemned, furnished 
plenty of matter for complaint. Like all his pamphlets it was 
published anonymously ; 4 in some way or other “ Mr. J. S.” and 
the rest of the petitioners may have learned that Quarles was the 
author and reported him to the committee. 

1 : een — 
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_* Quarles’ authorship of the three pamphlets is established by a dedicatory 
epistle to Charles added to a collection of the separate works bound together 


with a ial title-page : The Profest Royalist : His Quarrell with the Times: 


Maintained in Three Tracts . . . Opus Posthumum . . . Oxford, Printed in the 
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In the letters of administration granted to his widow Quarles is 
described as “‘ pauper,” “late of Ridley Hall in com. Essex.” ! 
About the only estate he left to support her and their nine children 
consisted of a handful of unpublished manuscripts, for the sale of 
which he had recently been negotiating with two London book- 
sellers, Richard Royston and Richard Lowndes. Some time after 
Quarles’ death, Royston showed Mrs. Quarles a number of elegies 
upon her husband and asked her to write an account of his life to 
be published with them as a sort of memorial. She complied with 
this request and wrote the Short Relation of his life and death, 
upon which most subsequent biographical sketches have been based. 
But Royston, instead of bringing it out as she expected, added the 
elegies and the Short Relation to Solomon’s Recantation, one of the 
unpublished works that had come into his possession, prefixed a 
portrait of Quarles,? and, without giving her any satisfaction at all, 
printed an edition estimated at five or six thousand. 

Meanwhile, Richard Lowndes had published the second part of 
Judgement and Mercy with the title Barnabas and Boanerges, and 
like Royston, announced that he too intended to print all the manu- 
scripts that had come to his hands. At length, on June 9, 1645, 
Mrs. Quarles presented a petition in the Court of Chancery, reciting 
her grief and declaring that the “ dealings, doeings, & proceedings 
of the said Richard Royston & Richard Lownes for the present are, 
& for the future wilbe the vtter ruine & vndoeing of yo" said Oratrix 
& her said nyne Children, & to her dammage of One Thousand 
pounds at the least” ; wherefore, she prays the Court to subpeena 
the booksellers to declare upon oath what manuscripts they have, 
how they secured them, and what profit they have made from those 
already printed.3 

One of the most interesting things in this petition is the list of 
yeere, 1645. "The dedication was adapted from the one Quarles wrote for The 
Whipper Whipt by changing “‘ this Book ” to “ these three Tracts ” and so forth ; 
it is signed “ Your Majesties Most Loyall Subiect, Fra : Quarles.” Few copies 
of The Profest Royalist have survived. ‘There is one at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and another in the McAlpin Collection at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City. Two copies listed in booksellers’ catalogues are mentioned by 
Falconer Madan in Oxford Books, ii. 417. 

1 Wills from Doctors’ Commons, edited by J. G. Nichols and J. Bruce, Camden 
Society, London, 1863, p. 159. Ridley Hall was in the Parish of Terling. 

* Engraved by Marshall from William Dobson’s portrait of Quarles, now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

® Public Record Office, Chancery Proceedings, Bills and Answers, C2, Charles I, 
Q:1/23. I have expanded a few contractions and added punctuation in the 


passages quoted. 
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manuscripts that Quarles had by him at the time of his death, 
Besides Solomon’s Recantation and Barnabas and Boanerges Mrs, 
Quarles mentions A Chronicle of the Citty of London, The Eglogge, 
The Psalmes of David Putt & Composed into English Verses, and 
“‘ divers other Manuscripts of great worth & value.” It is to be 
regretted that the Chronicle has not survived, for it would reveal 
what sort of record was kept by Quarles after his appointment as 
City Chronologer, February 4, 1639/40. This reference to it, 
however, corrects Sidney Lee’s assertion in the Dictionary of 
National Biography that Quarles “‘ undertook no literary work in 
his official capacity.” The Eglogge is probably to be identified with 
The Shepherd’s Oracle. ‘The “ divers other Manuscripts ”’ no doubt 
included The Virgin Widow, which Royston published in 1649, and 
perhaps the poem on the life of Christ which Thomas Bancroft 
alludes to in an epigram addressed to Quarles in 1639 : 

My Muse did purpose with a pious strife 

To have trac’d out my sinlesse Saviours life : 

But thou hadst lanch’d into the Maine (I heare) 

Before my Barke was rigg’d ; which shall forbeare 

To interrupt so prais’d an enterprize, 

(Bout which with Quarles no quarrells shall arise) 

Ply then thy steereage, while deficient gales 

My wishes still supply, and swell thy sailes.1 
There is no way to tell how much of this poem Quarles finished. 
It would be surprising if his bark had not gone aground upon the 
shoals of theological controversy, for after 1640, except for Solomon’s 
Recantation (the paraphrase of Ecclesiastes), he wrote nothing but 
prose. Still, a fragment of the epic may have lain beside his version 
of the Psalms at Royston’s shop in Ivy Lane till the Great Fire of 
London swept everything away.” 

The first of Quarles’ posthumous works was The Whipper 
Whipt, issued by Royston with neither the author’s name nor his 
own, about October 21, 1644.3 Barnabas and Boanerges was 
published by Lowndes about November 15, and five days later The 
New Distemper was received from Oxford. If Mrs. Quarles did 
not know how the booksellers had come by the manuscripts of these 
books, she made no complaint at the time ; and she was certainly 

1 Two Bookes of Epigrammes, and Epitaphs, London, 1639, Book I, No. 233. 

2 Royston was aliowed £300 in consequence of his losses by the Fire. See 
H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers . . . 1641 to 1667, London, 1907, 158-9. 


* On the title-page of his copy Thomason has written this date and “ By Rich. 
Royston.” Thomason’s collection has also furnished the other dates here cited. 
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on good terms with Royston in May, 1645, when the Short Relation 
appeared in Solomon’s Recantation. But there was apparently 
some disagreement soon after; and on June 9, having found it 
impossible to secure a satisfactory settlement from Royston for her 
part in the book, she presented the petition against him. It is 
probable that she was having difficulty in supporting her large 
family, for a year later, June 5, 1646, she revived the old Chancery 
suit her husband had brought against Eglesfield and Williams in 
1641 in an effort to obtain some share of their profits from the 
Emblems. 

There is no evidence that a subpeena was ordered in either case, 
nor is there any reply to her petitions among the documents at the 
Public Record Office. It would be illuminating to know the book- 
sellers’ side of the dispute. They were both staunch Royalists. 
Royston, who was imprisoned in 1645 for his part in circulating 
books hostile to Parliament, received at the Restoration a monopoly 
for publishing the works of Charles I, and lived to become Master 
of the Stationers’ Company. ‘Though he was probably not above 
sharp practice on occasion, it seems hardly likely that he would 
rob the impoverished widow of her only means of support. One 
may easily imagine that at the time of his illness, being hard pressed 
for money, Quarles had asked Royston and Lowndes either to buy 
the unpublished manuscripts or to accept them as security for a 
loan. The confusion attending her husband’s illness might well 
excuse Mrs. Quarles’ misunderstanding the nature of the agree- 
ment. He died thanking God for “ taking him into his own hands 
to chastise, while others were exposed to the fury of their enemies, 
the power of pistols, and the trampling of horses.” 2 These were 
not the perils that confronted his widow ; but the mere task of 
providing for her family required quite as much courage. ‘Though 
her request for a thousand pounds’ damages is preposterous, to see 
her children “ in a very poore & weake Condicion & in great want 
& penury ” might have prompted a more extravagant claim. 

The contradictory elements that make Quarles both a Royalist 
and a “‘ puritanical poet ” are found also in the Emblems. Though 
he detested the Catholics and acknowledged only the Bible as 
authority in religious matters, the subjects of his poems were drawn 


* Public Record Office, Chancery Proceedings, Bills and Answers, C2, Charles I, 
Qi/10, For an account of the original suit see The Library, Fourth Series, xv. 
(1934), 97-109. 

" tles, Works, i. xxii. 
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from the allegorical writings of the Fathers and the Jesuit books 
which strove to reconcile the doctrines of the medizval Church 
with the spirit of the Renaissance. His personal life, if one ma 
believe Mrs. Quarles, was almost austere, for he devoted himself to 
study “ late and early, usually by three a clock in the morning”; 
yet the Emblems are permeated with the fervid raptures of the 
Catholic mystics ; the title-page is a picture of the Sacred Heart, 
and the Song of Solomon furnished texts for many of the poems, 
which, “ slightly adapted to baser uses, continued to make their 
appearance in erotic collections, side by side with the effusions of 
Rochester and Dorset.” ! While the English churches were being 
stripped of every vestige of ornament, the engravings, copied from 
Jesuit versions of medizval imagery, helped make the Emblems the 
most popular book of verse of the century. Written by an orthodox 
member of the Established Church, it has found its most enthusiastic 
readers for three hundred years among the Nonconformists Quarles 
despised. 

For a long time it has been customary to regard him as a quaint 
writer. In relation to the world about him, however, Quarles was 
somewhat out of fashion even in his own day. He clung to an 
ideal of religious uniformity created in the days of the Tudors, 
mindless of the changes that made it unattainable in 1642. His 
political theories were almost as obsolete. Assured by the Bible 
that the Church and the King were both established by God, he 
adhered to the belief with a stubborn honesty that is one of his 
most admirable traits. His widow wrote : 


For his Religion, he was a true sonne of the Church of England; an 
even Protestant, not in the least degree biassed to this hand of super- 
stition, or that of schisme, though both those factions were ready to cry 
him down for his inclination to the contrary. His love to his King and 
Country in these late unhappy times of distraction, was manifest, in that 
he used his pen and powred out his continuall prayers and tears to quench 
this miserable fire of dissention, while too many others added daily 
fewell unto it.2 


The fire was to blaze more fiercely before it was subdued ; and 
Quarles’ friends took comfort in the thought that he “ could not 
live in a worse age, nor die in a better time.” 


1 Edmund Gosse, The Facobean Poets, London, 1894, p. 191. Compare, for 
example, Rochester’s To His Mistress, taken from Emblem III, 7, with little 
change but the substitution of Love for Lord. 

2 Quarles, Works, i. xxii. 














THE CAVE OF SPLEEN 
By LAWRENCE BABB 


EarLy eighteenth-century England complained frequently of the 
spleen, or vapours—so frequently that the disease was sometimes 
called the “‘ English malady.”” Oswald Doughty ! has shown how 
prevalent splenetic despondencies and vagaries were among the 
English of that period and how often spleen is discussed and satirized 
in their literature. Mr. Doughty’s survey of the subject, however, 
leaves room for more intensive work. For since the malady has long 
been obsolete, since the ideas once associated with it have long been 
forgotten, allusions to it require explanation. 

In The Rape of the Lock,? Alexander Pope represents Spleen as 
a sullen goddess who holds court in a misty underworld cavern filled 
with apparitions and subsidiary personifications. Much of the 
meaning and connotation which the Augustans saw in this passage 
necessarily escapes the modern reader. It is my purpose to restore 
to it some of the colour which has faded from it.% 


I 


The malady which Pope’s contemporaries called spleen (vapours, 
hypochondria, and hysteria were other names which they applied to 
it) had had a long history in medical tradition. Its theoretical exist- 
ence had been due, ultimately, to Galen and Hippocrates, the ancient 
Greek physicians whose authority had dominated medizval and 
Renaissance medicine. In England it had been a fashionable 
complaint for over a century when Pope wrote The Rape of the Lock. 
Until rather late in the seventeenth century, it had been called 
melancholy. 

The conception of spleen current in Queen Anne’s England 

*“ The English Malady of the Eighteenth Century,” Review of English 
Studies, ii. (1926), 257-69. See also Amy Louise Reed’s Background of Gray’s 
Elegy (New York, 1924). 

* Canto iv., lines 11-88. 

* The notes in the Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope’s works (1871-89) 


elucidate some details in the passage. ‘These notes include all that is significant 
in the commentaries of Warburton, Warton, and Steevens. 
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may be greatly clarified by a study of treatises on melancholy written 
in Tudor and early Stuart times. One discovers in these works 
that melancholy was a concept of some complexity. The term was 
used to denote multifarious ills of body and mind! supposed to 
be due to the humour melancholy, or black bile. This humour was 
described as the grosser part of the blood or as the dregs of the 
blood. The office of the spleen (that is, of the organ of that name) 
was to absorb and evacuate as much of it as was superfluous to the 
physiological operations. If there were too much of it in any part 
of the body or in the system as a whole, it would cause melancholic 
disorders. Besides the melancholy of the normal physical state, 
there was believed to be an unnatural melancholy,? a noxious black 
humour produced by the corruption of healthy humours. To this 
were attributed widely diverse ailments, all of them called melancholy. 

The mental symptoms of melancholy, it was supposed, were due 
principally to black vapours which rose from the melancholic 
humours. These vapours ascended to the brain and saturated 
it. They also sullied and damaged the animal spirits, clear and subtle 
fluids which were believed to flow in the nerves and to serve as a 
medium of communication between the mind and the organs of 
sense and motion.? In either case, the result was the same: all 
of the images passing through the mind were discoloured. 

In The Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), Robert Burton describes, 
among many other forms of melancholia, a variety known as hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy. It is so called because its seat is one or 
more of the hypochondries, the organs below the diaphragm. From 
melancholic humours in these organs, 


windy vapours ascend up to the brain, which trouble the imagination, 
and cause fear, sorrow, dullness, heaviness, many terrible conceits and 
chimeras . . . and compel good, wise, honest, discreet men (arising 
to the brain from the lower parts, as smoke out of a chimney) to dote, speak 
and do that which becomes not them. . . .5 


1 Not all melancholia, however, was pathological. The man of native 
melancholy temperament was distinguished from the man who was melancholically 


* Lily B. Campbell has pointed this out; see Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes 
(Cambridge, 1930), pp. 75-78. ‘ ae ; 

* The animal spirits (Latin anima) were distinguished from the vital and 
natural spirits, which had humbler functions. See P. A. Robin, The Old Physiology 
in English Literature (London, 1911), pp. 108-14 and 139-75. 

* The edition of A. R. Shilleto (London, 1926-27), i. 472-75. ; 

M i 474. Cf. Claudit Galeni Opera Omnia (Kiihn edition, Leipzig, 1821-3), 
Viii. 188-93. 
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The spleen is very often the seat of this disorder. According to 
Dr. Timothy Bright, author of A Treatise of Melancholie (1586),} it 
sometimes fails to cleanse the system of superfluous melancholy. 
Then the humour becomes “ more plentifull in the vaynes, and 
greately altereth the complexion.” 2 Sometimes the spleen fails 
to excrete the melancholy which it has drawn from the blood. The 
organ then becomes congested and painfully swollen and causes 
“ an vnnaturall boyling of heate, with wyndines vnder the left side.” 3 
The spleen is on the left. Meanwhile “‘ darknes & cloudes of 
melancholie vapours rising from that pudle of the splene ” pollute 
“both the substance, and spirits of the brayne”’ and cause “ it 
without externall occasion, to forge monstrous fictions, and terrible 
to the conceite.” 4 When the brain is thus affected, “ we are in 
heauinesse, sit comfortlesse, feare, distrust, doubt, dispaire, and 
lament, when no cause requireth it.” © 

I shall quote from one other sixteenth-century work, De Habitu 
et Constitutione Corporis (1561)® by Levinus Lemnius, a physician 
of Zeeland who enjoyed some celebrity : 


.. . liene obstructo aut imbecillitate affecto, succus melancholicus per 
corpus vndique diffusus fuliginoso ac fusco colore cutem inficit, mentique 
varlis imaginibus, ac spectris infestus est.’ 

Siquidem vapores tetri § tamquam ex palude ac camerina quadam sursum 
delati, cerebrum insuaui tristique halitu afficiunt, ac spiritus animales 
aliena qualitate imbuunt: hinc mentis inquietudo & alienatio; cogita- 
tiones absurdae: somnia turbulenta . . . animus moerens & deiectus, 
= pauidus, meticulosus, adeo vt in hunc modum constituti, omnibus 
ifidant .. .® 


Eighteenth-century spleen is the direct descendant, in medical 
tradition, of hypochondriacal melancholy. Hypochondria is one 
of the eighteenth-century names for the disease. One can see the 
appropriateness of the terms spleen and vapours. One can under- 
stand, also, why vapours float through Pope’s Cave of Spleen and 
why his personified malady lies with ‘“‘ Pain at her side.” Pre- 
sumably Pope means the left side. 

Many of the mental vagaries that Pope suggests were traditionally 
associated with melancholy, with hypochondriacal melancholy as 


? T have used the first of the two editions of London, 1586. 
* P. 228. *’P. 128. 4 P. 102. 5 P, 100. 
® I have used an edition of Frankfort, 1604. An English translation was 
“ee in 1565. 
> 
e 


63. 8 Melancholic vapours rising from the spleen. ® Pp. 168-69. 
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with other species. In The Rape of the Lock Spleen lies “ screened 
in shades from day’s detested glare.” According to Burton, 
“ Solitariness, avoiding of light”! are symptoms of melancholy, 
Spleen “ sighs for ever on her pensive bed.” Ill-nature is one of 
her two handmaids. She is addressed as “ wayward queen.”’ The 
gnome Umbriel boasts that, in her service, he has planted heads with 
“airy horns ” and has “ caused suspicion when no soul was rude.” 
In Burton’s lengthy description of melancholic symptoms, dejection, 
ill-temper, capriciousness, fearsomeness, jealousy, suspicion all 
appear again and again. To give a sample, melancholy men 


are still fretting, chafing, sighing, grieving, complaining, finding faults, 


repining, grudging, weeping. . . . [Their] irresolution, inconstancy, 
vanity of mind, their fear, torture, care, jealousy, suspicion, &c. continues, 
and they cannot be relieved . . . now pleased, then again displeased ; 


now they like, by and by dislike all, weary of all.2 


The melancholy man, says Burton, “ imagineth a thousand 
chimzras and visions, which to his thinking he certainly sees, 
bugbears . . . black men, ghosts, goblins, &c.,” 2 and he has 
“terrible and troublesome dreams.”4 ‘This is only natural, for 
the melancholic’s brain and spirits are sullied by smoky vapours, 
and all his mental images are black and funereal. In the mists 
which drift through the Cave of Spleen, there appear, accordingly, 
phantoms, “‘ Dreadful, as hermits’ dreams in haunted shades,” ® 


Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires, 
Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires. 


Although they are usually sad and dejected, melancholy men are 
not always so. One of the symptoms of the disease is inconstancy 
of mood, and some have intervals when they “ seem to be extra- 
ordinary merry.”® Not all melancholic visions, moreover, are 


1 Anatomy, i. 484. See also Anatomy, i. 445, 467; Bright, Treatise, p. 124; 
Lemnius, De Habitu, p. 169. ‘ 


2 Anatomy, i. 448-49. Cf. Bright, Treatise, p. 124; Lemnius, De Habitu, 


* Ibid., i. 447-48. 

5 Burton says that fasting and solitude often render religious zealots melancholy 
and cause them to see lugubrious and frightful visions (Anatomy, iii. 393-95)- 

* Burton, Anatomy, i. 447. Lemnius writes that unnatural melancholy, 
which is sometimes hot and sometimes cold, produces alternate fits of exhilaration 
and dejection by heating and cooling the animal spirits (De Habitu, p. 175). When 
hot, the spirits are incandescent and, presumably, lend their own quality to the 
images in the mind. 
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jugubrious. In the “ Abstract of Melancholy ”’ prefixed to the 
Anatomy, Burton tells us that melancholy is sometimes delightful : 


When I build Castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow and void of fear, 
Pleasing my self with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 


Methinks I hear, methinks I see, 

Sweet musick, wondrous melody, 

Towns, Palaces, and Cities fine.* 
To illustrate the strange and various illusions which melancholy 
produces, Burton borrows from Jean de Laet the story of a Spanish 
explorer who “ thought he looked down upon a most pleasant open 
country, magnificent buildings, numerous Hamlets, lofty Towers, 
splendid Temples, and brave Cities.” 2 It is no wonder that some 
of the vaporous phantasms in the Cave of Spleen are “ bright, as 
visions of expiring maids,” 3 

lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes, 

And crystal domes, and angels in machines. 

Melancholy fumes sometimes disorder the reason and imagination 
wildly, and some melancholics are subject to the most ridiculous 
hallucinations, usually in keeping with their characteristic fearsome- 
ness. Often the patient suffers from an illusion regarding his own 
person. A melancholic, says Burton, may suppose “ himself to be 
a dog, cock, bear, horse, glass, butter, &c.””4 He may think that 
“he is all glass, a pitcher, and will therefore let nobody come near 
him.” 5 Sometimes melancholics “ are pots, glasses, &c.” § Pope’s 
underworld cave contains “Unnumbered throngs . . Of bodies 
changed to various forms by Spleen.” ‘These include teapots, a 
pipkin, a jar, and “ maids turned bottles.” 

The earthenware and glassware of the Cave of Spleen were 
commonplaces of scientific and semi-scientific literature. ‘Thomas 
Walkington, in The Optick Glasse of Humors (1607), presents some 
“merry Examples” of melancholic illusions. One melancholy 
man, he says, 
took a strong Conceit, that he was changed into an earthen Vessel ; [he] 
earnestly entreated his Friends in any case not to come near him, lest 


1 i.9. See also Anatomy, i. 283, 452-53, 460, 467. 

2 i, 488. 

® In commenting on this line, Elwin quotes, from a letter of Pope’s, a reference 
to the beatific ‘‘ dreams of splenetic enthusiasts and solitaires.’”” See Burton’s 
Anatomy, iii. 395-96, 425-26. 

* Anatomy, i. 452. 5 Tbid., i. 463. 6 Ibid., i. 484. 
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peradventure by their justling of him, he might be shak’d or crush’d to 
ieces.1 

Another ridiculous fool . . . verily thought his shoulders, and buttocks 

were made of brittle glass. . . . 2 


According to Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584), 
melancholics sometimes think “‘ that they be urinals or earthen pots, 
greatlie fearing to be broken.” 3 In Lemnius’ treatise, one reads; 


quidam opinatus est ex vitro sibi conflatos clunes, sic vt omnia sua 
negotia atque actiones stando perficeret, metuens ne si in sedile se in- 
clinaret, nates confringeret, ac vitri fragmenta hinc inde dissilirent.‘ 


Bartholomaeus Anglicus, in De Proprietatibus Rerum (c. 1260), 
informs one that some melancholy men “ trowe, that they benne 
erthyn vessels /and drede to be touched, leest they breke.” © The 
pots appear also in Galen’s De Locis Affectis: “ alius testaceum se 
factum putavit, atque idcirco occursantibus cedebat, ne con- 
fringeretur.” 6 The crockery of the Cave of Spleen was at least 
fifteen hundred years old when the passage was composed.’ 

In spite of the fact that melancholy men are often described as 
dull and sottish, melancholy has been, since ancient times, associated 
with mental superiority, with intellectual and artistic achievement. 
In the Problems attributed for many centuries to Aristotle, the 
question is raised: Why are all who have achieved eminence in 
philosophy, politics, poetry, or the arts of a melancholy tempera- 
ment?’ Burton reviews the observations of several authorities 
on this problem.® He himself believes that melancholy men “ have 
happy wits, and excellent apprehensions,” that they are “ of a 
deep reach, excellent apprehension, judicious, wise, & witty.”!! 
According to Walkington, melancholy is 


the Electuary and Cordial of the Mind, . . . the Nurse of Contemplation, 
the pretious balm of Wit and Policy ; the enthusiastical breath of Poetry, 
the foyson of our Phantasies . . . 12 


1 The — of London, 1664, p. 13 
2 Ibid., p. i. a Nathaniel A The Wonders of the Little World 
(London, 1678), p 
® The edition. of Brinsley Nicholson (London, 1886), p. 41. 
* De Habitu, p. 180. 
5 Bertholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum, translated by John Trevisa (London 
1535), lib. 4, cap. 11. 
© Opera, Viil. 190. 7 Galen died i in A.D. 201. § Book xxx., problem 1. 
® Anatomy, i. 461, 485-86. © Ibid., i. 441. 11 Jbid., i. 451. 
12 Optick Glasse, pp. 131-32. Cf. Bright, Treatise, p. 130, and Lemanius, De 
Habitu, p. 176. 
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In The Rape of the Lock, Spleen provokes both the “ hysteric ” 
and the “ poetic fit,” makes “some take physic, others scribble 


plays.” 
II 


The melancholia of Hippocratic tradition persists in the medical 
literature of Pope’s own time, although the physicians of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries modify the older theories 
considerably and adopt new terminology. They, as well as the 
earlier doctors, have contributed to the body of hazy popular 
beliefs which constitute the background of Pope’s Cave of Spleen. 

Among the medical writers of this later period, probably none is 
more representative than Thomas Sydenham (1624-89), a dominating 
figure in English medicine during his lifetime and a respected 
authority for several decades after his death.! Instead of the popular 
spleen and vapours, Sydenham uses the more technical terms hypo- 
chondriasis and hysteria.2, The former term denotes a masculine 
nervous disorder, the latter a feminine. But there is no real reason, 
according to the doctor, for making this distinction ; hypochondria 
and hysteria are as much alike “ as one egg is to another.”’* He refers 
to hypochondriacal patients as “‘ the melancholic ” and ‘“‘ melancholy 
men,” 5 yet he rejects the traditional ideas of the “ malignant 
halitus ” and the “ congestion of acrid humours.”6 

Sydenham believes that hypochondria arises from such original 
causes as physical infirmity (inherited or adventitious), over-exertion, 
strong emotion. These produce the immediate cause, a disaffection 
of the animal spirits. The ill-disposed spirits are thrown into dis- 

His therapeutic work “‘ was the vade mecum of the English practitioner for 
more than a century ”—F. H. Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medicine 
(Philadelphia and London, 1929), p. 271. Sydenham’s discussion of hypochondria 
and hysteria occurs in his Epsstolary Dissertation to Dr. Cole (dated January 20, 
1681-82). See The Works of Thomas Sydenham, translated from the Latin by 
R. G. Latham (London, 1848-50), ii. 51-118. Sydenham’s works were published 
in English as early as 1696. 

_ * As its etymology implies, hysteria was anciently supposed to arise from 
disorder of the womb. Galen does not connect hysteria with melancholia (see 
Opera, viii. 413-37). The two maladies, however, are associated in Burton’s 
Anatomy (see especially i. 476-79, a passage which has obvious points of 
resemblance to both Galen’s and Sydenham’s discussions of hysteria). Before the 
end of the Seventeenth Century, hysteria was regarded merely as the feminine 
counterpart of hypochondria. Hysteria was sometimes called ‘‘ the mother ” 
and sometimes “‘ suffocation of the womb.” 

: In eee usage, spleen is usually masculine, vapours feminine. 

ii. 85. 
5 ii. 89. 
* ii. 95. He rejects also Galen’s theory of hysteria. 
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order by “the slightest occasion” and rush tumultuously and 
unwontedly into this or that part of the body, or into several parts 
at once.! Hypochondriacal symptoms arise in the parts affected. 

Among the symptoms which Sydenham enumerates are an 
intolerable pain in the lower abdomen ? and a violent headache. 
Accordingly, Pope’s Spleen lies with “ Pain at her side, and Megrim 
at her head.” Sometimes hysteria 


creates terrible spasms, like epilepsy; when . . . the struggles are so 
violent, that a naturally weak individual, has to be held down by the 
united efforts of the bystanders. Meanwhile she shrieks irregularly and 
inarticulately, and strikes her breast.4 


This is the “ hysteric . . fit” to which Pope refers. 
But the “‘ mind sickens more than the body.”5 Hypochondriacs 
are overwhelmed by despair. ‘They lose hope of recovery.® 


They have melancholy forebodings. They brood over trifles. . . . Fear, 
anger, jealousy, suspicion, and the worst passions of the mind arise 
without cause. . . . All is caprice. They love without measure those 
whom they will soon hate without reason. . . . All that they see in their 
dreams are funerals and the shadows of departed friends.” 


They “ cannot bear disagreeable impressions . . . they are suddenly 
over-excited by either anger or pain; so that they are just as 
irritable ” as if they had no power of self-control.8 

Yet hypochondria is nothing to be ashamed of, for it is an affliction 
peculiar to those of superior mental endowments. It “‘ is not without 
reason that Aristotle has observed, that melancholy men are the men 
of the greatest genius.”® For mental superiority implies quick and 
delicate animal spirits, just such spirits as are easily indisposed and 
disordered. 

This malady, says Sydenham, is the commonest of chronic 
diseases. “‘ As to females, if we except those who lead a hard and 
hardy life, there is rarely one who is wholly free from ” hysterical 
complaints.!0 Women are more susceptible than men because 
woman is “‘ endowed by Nature with a more fine and delicate habit 
of body, as being destined to a life of more refinement and care.’’!! 


1 ii. go. 

2 ii. 86,91. Other writers of the period place the abdominal pain specifically 
in the left side (see p. 174, post, footnote 4). 

3 ii. 86, 93. Headache is mentioned occasionally, but not prominently, in 
Burton’s Anatomy (i. 447, 469, 477, 478). 

* ii. 86. Only women are subject to these fits. 

571.88. °° 11.86. 7 i188. ii.gs. °° ii. 89. 3 ii. 85. 1 ii. Qt. 
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It is clear that, as Umbriel says, Spleen rules “ the sex to fifty 


from fifteen.” 
Examination of other medical works of the period reveals diverse 


theories regarding the causes of hypochondria and hysteria. But the 
lists of symptoms ! that one finds differ little from Sydenham’s, and 
there is general agreement that spleen and vapours are widely pre- 
valent, especially among women, and that the patients are usually 
persons of mental superiority. I have found the conventional 
ideas in various works : Thomas Willis, An Essay of the Pathology 
of the Brain and Nervous Stock ;* John Purcell, A Treatise of 
Vapours, or, Hysterick Fits ;3 Bernard de Mandeville, A Treatise of 
the Hypochondriack and Hysterick Diseases ;+ William Stukeley, Of 
the Spleen ;® George Cheyne, The English Malady.6 But only one 
further book seems to me to deserve special attention. This is A 
Treatise of the Spleen and Vapours : or, Hypocondriacal and Hysterical 
Affections,’ by Sir Richard Blackmore, who, although his literary 
endeavours won him a place in the Dunciad, ‘‘ was accounted one 
of the most successful men in the medical profession.”’8 

Blackmore explains the origin of the popular terms spleen and 
vapours : 


...as the primitive Doctors . . . imagined that all Hypocondriacal 
Symptoms were derived from a Collection of black Dregs and Lees 


1 | am ignoring many of the physical symptoms of hypochondria and hysteria 
—the belchings, gaseous rumblings in the viscera, gripings, heart palpitations, 
vomitings, spittings, etc.—because they provide no commentary on Pope’s rather 
fastidious lines. Burton mentions these same symptoms in his description of 
hypochondriacal melancholy (Anatomy, i. 472-74). 

* Translated from the Latin by S. Pordage, London, 1684; see especially 
pp. 69, 81-82. The Latin original appeared first in 1667. Willis and Sydenham 
are the two authorities most often cited in the later medical works which I have 
seen. 

8 London, 1707; see especially pp. 7-14, 40-157, 167-70. ‘The first edition 
was published in 1702. 

* London, 1730; see especially pp. 7-29, 106-07, 237-39, 267-77, 302-04. 
The treatise was first published in 1711. 

5 London, 1723 ; see especially pp. 64-73. 

® London, 1733; see especially pp. i—ii. and 192-217. Cheyne was the 
personal friend of Arbuthnot and Pope. 

7 London, 1725. ‘To this treatise is appended An Essay upon the Spleen, in 
which Blackmore argues at some length that the spleen is an organ of propagation. 
Arbuthnot refers satirically to this theory in the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. 
He must have been familiar with it, therefore, some years before 1725. Pope’s 
footnote (1741) to Arbuthnot’s remark refers one to ‘‘ Blackmore’s Essay on 
Spleen.” See Aitken’s edition of Arbuthnot’s works (Oxford, 1892), p. 328. 

§ Garrison, History, p. 389. Blackmore (d. 1729) was physician in ordinary 
to William III and later one of the physicians of Queen Anne (D.N.B.). Both 
he and Arbuthnot were in attendance during the queen’s last illness. 
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separated from the Blood, and lodged in the Spleen; whence, as they 
supposed, noxious Reeks and cloudy Evaporations were always ascending 
to the superior Regions . . . to the great Distraction and Confusion of 
the animal [mental] State; so they took a Fancy that all Hysterick 
Passions proceeded from the rising up of noxious Steams and Vapours 
from the Womb... .! 


But the author vigorously opposes these theories of elder times, for 
he believes, as Sydenham does, that hypochondria and hysteria are 
due, not to malignant fumes, but to “ irregular and disturbed Motions 
of the Spirits.’’2 

Headaches ? and abdominal pains ¢ are prominent in Blackmore’s 
account of the symptoms. He describes hysteric fits which resemble 
epilepsy.® 

The malady, he says, often 
turns the intellectual World upside-down : The Mind is filled with dark 
Images and Scenes of Horror and Distress, with Diffidence, Suspicion, 
Inconstancy, Fluctuation, and sad and melancholy Reflections ; which 
—— nave no Foundation, but in the perverted Temper of the animal 

aculties. 


Patients sometimes think that they are dying, sometimes that they 
are dead.? Yet “sometimes they express great Alacrity and 
Pleasantry of Temper,” ® when supposedly the images which float 
through their minds are brighter and more cheerful. 

The hypochondriacal affection, says Blackmore, is distressingly 
prevalent in England: “ it has here gained such a universal and 
tyrannical Dominion over both Sexes, as incomparably exceeds its 
Power in other Nations.”® Women are especially susceptible.'° 

But England is in some degree compensated for its hypochondria 
by the superior mental powers which the disease engenders. Persons 
who are moderately hypochondriacal “ are endowed with quicker 
Apprehension, acuter Sense, and greater Vivacity of Imagination 

1 P. 100. $ Pp. 11. 3 See pp. 84, 250, 259. 

* See pp. 17-19, 240, 244. ‘The idea of the pain in the left side survives in 
Blackmore’s theory (p. 19). Stukeley (Of the Spleen, p. 70) says that “a sharp 
and wandering pain in the left hypochondre ” is a common symptom. See also 
Willis, Essay, pp. 85, 87. 

5 Pp. 103-04, 121, 251. ® Pp. 236-37. 

7 Pp. 20-21. These are the only specific hypochondriacal illusions that 
Blackmore mentions. The other writers are equally vague and unsatisfactory. 

® P. 240. Blackmore, like Lemnius (see p. 168, ante, footnote 6), explains the 
variations in the patient’s mood and in the character of his mental images by 
changes in the quality of his animal spirits (pp. 241-42). See also Purcell, Treatise, 
PP. 103-04, 125, 128-29. 

°F. v. 10 Pp. 96, 251. 
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than other Men.” ! So long as reason rules the wayward imagina- 
tion, a touch of hypochondria “ cannot but produce an excellent 
Genius.” 2 Indeed, ‘“‘ many Hysterick Women owe their good 
Sense, ready Wit, and lively Fancy ” to their affliction. Spleen, 
then, is fittingly called “ Parent . . of female wit” in The Rape 
of the Lock, and it is evident that she may provoke either “ th’ 
hysteric, or poetic fit.” Unfortunately, 


the Possessors often pay dear for their Superiority ; those especially of 
the beautiful Sex, whose tender and delicate Fibres, and the lively 
Motions of their Spirits, make them obnoxious to violent Akings of the 
Head, and painful Hysterick Passions . . . they cannot be cured, but 
at the Expence of their good Sense, and the Prejudice of their sprightly 
Imagination.* 

Among the writers whom I have consulted, Blackmore alone 
discriminates between hypochondria and melancholy. Although 
the two diseases seem to him very similar, he believes that melancholy 
is distinguished by a much greater mental disorder than that which 
hypochondria produces. Melancholics “ often entertain the most 
idle, absurd, and ridiculous Fancies.’”’ There follows a series of 
illustrative instances, among them these : 


Some will by no means be convinced, but that they are entirely formed of 
Glass, and that by the next Knock or Jog on any solid Objects, they shall 
break all to pieces. . . . One has believed himself to be a Millet-Seed, 
another a Goose, or a Goose-Pye.5 


Evidently hypochondriacal and melancholic delusions are all one 
to Pope, for he has placed human bottles and a talking goose pie ® in 
the Cave of Spleen. 


III 


Although Pope satirized the affectations and absurdities of his 
supposedly splenetic countrymen, neither he nor his public doubted 
the reality of the disease. Their notions regarding it may have been 
based to some extent upon observed phenomena. But for the most 


< P. 268. > P46. 3 P. go. 4 Pp. 259-60. 5 Pp. 161-62. 

® Pope declares, in a footnote on the goose pie, that he is alluding to an actual 
occurrence. Apparently both he and Blackmore have some popular tale in mind. 

When he wrote the line ‘‘ Men prove with child, as pow’rful fancy works,” 
Pope had in mind an entertaining story, generally known in his time, about Dr. 
Edward Pelling, a hypochondriacal divine. A note of George Steevens has 
preserved the tale ; see Supplement to the Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays Published 
in 1778 by Samuel Fohnson and George Steevens (London, 1780), ii. 660 (n.). 
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part their conception of spleen was compounded of elements drawn 
from the group of ideas traditionally associated with melancholia 
and from contemporary medical theory.!. Which elements came 
from these two sources respectively cannot be clearly determined, 
for the doctor, like the layman, owed many of his beliefs to tradition, 

The components which went into the Cave of Spleen had had 
not only a long history in scientific thought but also something of a 
literary history. The writers of early seventeenth-century England 
had felt their influence especially. ‘The vogue of melancholia in that 
period had supplied the stage with its melancholy malcontents and 
the character writings with their numerous melancholy men. In 
Pope’s time, the melancholic tradition was rapidly losing its hold 
upon medical opinion, but as Mr. Doughty has shown, it was to 
exercise a subtle influence in English poetry for many years to come. 


2 One naturally wonders whether Arbuthnot influenced Pope’s conception of 
hypochondria. If so, he must have given Pope traditional ideas. Arbuthnot was 
a medical fundamentalist, an uncritical admirer of Hippocrates. He wrote con- 
cerning the humour melancholy: “‘ whether there be any such Humour as black 
Gall, is only a Dispute about Words. Hippocrates gave such an Humour this 
Name, and that is sufficient.”—-An Essay Concerning the Nature of Ailments 
(London, 1731), p. 200. The more advanced physicians of the time had abandoned 
belief in black bile and its pernicious vapours. 
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SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PHONETIC 
SPELLINGS—(continued) 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


DIPHTHONGS 


Present-day [ei]. The commonest substitutions noted for the 
ai and a which are the normal spellings for present-day [ei] are 
e and ea, viz. meke (make) V1.370, mews peppers (1721) V2.83, 
Neshon (1745) V2.199, remender E4.186", wenscoat 52.434", dengare 
C1.466" ; and mead (made) V1.75, Leadle V1.378, Feames Hn.29, 
eache (ache) Hn.276, afread E6.211", neature S4.172%, feavours (1731) 
S4.242, sheame (1731) 84.295, feavour (favour) C1.171, greatfull 
C1.383, seafe C1.496. An inverse form of such spellings is the 
substitution of a, ai for ea in break, great, as: grate V1.204, bracking 
V1.87, grait E4.140, grate S4.23. As e usually represented [e], 
and ea often represented at this period [e:], such spellings may 
represent the pronunciation of a monophthong similar to the first 
part of the present-day diphthong [ei] in such words. A few 
spellings, however, suggest a diphthongic pronunciation, theay 
(they) E3.20, greaitfull (1731) S4.273; and the spelling refrine 
V1.112, which while it may possibly reflect a pronunciation similar 
to the present-day Cockney diphthong, is probably an inverse 
spelling arising from the pronunciation of “long i” as [ei], a 
pronunciation shown by such spellings as Jeys (lies), deney, deyed 
(died), whey (why), etc., noted in the next section but one. The 
contemporary orthoepists often state that ai was pronounced as a 
diphthong and “ long a” as a monophthong. It seems quite likely 
that they were influenced by the spelling, and that actually the two 
groups were pronounced alike. 

_ Present-day [ou]. This present-day diphthong is derived prin- 
cipally from MLE. [o:] and [ou]. The phonetic spellings I have 
noted fall into two main groups. In the first, 0, oa, or 00 is sub- 
stituted as in: Shrosberry’s V2.17, Shrosbury S2.116, coal (cold) 
82.206, wroot (1722) Hke.40, booth (both 1729) Hke.176, C1.183”, 
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shoe (show) C1.466, toaken C1.185, abood C1.405, one (own) 
C1.333, poost C1.337". These spellings may represent a mono- 
phthong [o:]. Quite frequently, however, ou is used as jn: 
throught (throat) Hn.250, bouth C2.21, houpe E3.386. It is possible 
that these spellings may reflect the use of the diphthong [ou]. The 
contemporary orthoepists make the same distinction between own 
and moan as they do between aim and lame, asserting that the former 
was pronounced with a diphthong, while the latter employed a 
monophthong. 

It is more common, however, to find ou, ow substitutions for 0 
before J, viz. soulgyars V1.105, rowler V2.41, ould (1721) E.7.195", 
desould (dissolved) E6.281, could (cold) S2.190, houlding (1729) 
S4.234, tould (1733) 54.325", sould (1733) 54.323”, tould C1.226", 
etc. There is nothing except their frequency to distinguish these 
spellings from ou substitutions in other positions, but a number of 
other factors incline me to think that they do not represent [ou]. 
In the seventeenth century poets sometimes rhyme o/ with owl, 
as in: Dryden, control prowl soul ; Benlowes, roll soul howl ; Carey, 
bowler fowler ; Otway, soul foul; while in the nineteenth century, 
Dickens uses such spellings as ould, tould, could as vulgarisms. 
The true pronunciation represented by these spellings and rhymes 
is probably that referred to in Walker’s Dictionary, 1791, in the 
following terms: “ There is an incorrect pronunciation of [Mould] 
and similar words, chiefly among the vulgar, which is sounding the 
word as if it were written mo-oold. This sound is often heard 
among incorrect speakers where there is no diphthong, as in cold, 
bold, sold, etc., pronounced co-oold, bo-oold, so-oold. . . . For there 
is no middling sound between owl and hole; and the words in 
question must either rhyme with howl’d or foal’d; but the last is 
clearly the true pronunciation.” I take this vulgar pronunciation 
to be [ou], which is still the normal Cockney pronunciation in this 
group. 

Groat was, even in the nineteenth century, commonly pronounced 
[gro:t]. An unrounded form of this vowel is represented by the 
spelling, grat C1.404’. The use of [a] instead of the present-day 
spelling pronunciation in Bolingbroke is shown by the form: 
Bullingbrock V2.33, 51.119, etc. 

Present-day [ai]. The commonest substitution for “long i” 
is ei, ey, viz. Hey Parke (Hyde) V1.289, obleiged V1.351, Deyed 
(died) V1.289, deney S1.129, deney’d S1.129%, obleidging Sz.60, 
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leys (lies 1722) 54.29, otherways S4.1, dey (die 1731) S5.53, otherways 
C1.316", whey (why) C1.507. It is probable that these spellings 
represent [ei], a diphthong which is described as the sound of 
“Jong i” by Dr. William Holder, in his Elements of Speech, 1669. 

A few spellings substitute o7, viz. St. Goyles V1.73, Aloyes (allies) 
V1.112, woilent (1721) E4.293, votolent S1.21°, voiolence S1.112, 
provoide (1732) S4.290. In violent, violence, and possibly in the 
other spellings too these substitutions may represent [oi], which is 
vulgarly used at the present time. But some of the spellings may 
be inverse forms due to the frequent pronunciation of of as [Ai] 
in such words as join, toil, poison, and therefore represent the 
diphthong [ai] which Cooper (1685) describes as the sound of 
“Jong i.” 

Oblize was in the fashionable speech of the eighteenth century 
pronounced [abli:d3], a pronunciation shown by such spellings as 
obleging E3.386, S3.1, disoblege S4.20, obledges (1729) S4.47. A 
similar pronunciation of quire is shown by, Queere S2.24"; while 
the spelling me (my) S3.1 indicates the unaccented pronunciation 
of the pronoun. Either, neither were pronounced with both [i:] 
and “ long i,” cf. ether C1.468, S2.477, nether S2.347, nither (1721) 
E7.290, etc. 

Present-day [au]. In a few words, M.E. [u:] was shortened to 
[u], which ultimately became [A]. Forms of this type which sur- 
vived in eighteenth-century speech are represented by: five pund 
V1.187, Pund (1729) S2.507°, huskeeping (1722) Hke.40, husife 
E3.64, huswife V1.134. Pound is still pronounced in this way 
vulgarly, while hussy is a survival of this pronunciation of housewife. 
The diphthongic pronunciation has ordinarily been reintroduced 
because of the spelling. 

Present-day [oi]. A number of forms which replace normal 
oi by i, y, indicate the use of the old diphthong [ai] for oz followed 
by nor J, viz. Finter (jointure) V1.172, Implyment V1.111, Injiy V1.120, 
distryed (1726) S2.497, Fyne S2.218, disapinted (1726) Hke.114. 
This pronunciation is one of three described by Cooper (1685) 
in different oi-words. His other two diphthongs are the present-day 
oi], and [ui]. The latter is probably represented by a few spellings 
which replace oi by ou, ow, viz. Fhountour C1.1'76, implowd (employed) 
C1.206, apounted C1.222, pountts C1.212, and possibly also by 
twilet (toilet) S3.14%. The spelling Leale (loyal) C1.183” is pro- 
bably a survival of an O.Fr. ei-form. 
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Present-day [ie]. This diphthong has developed from Mf, 
{e:r] and [e:r], chiefly in final positions. A few spellings which 
replace the normal e, ea by a, ai indicate that in the early eighteenth 
century some of the words which now employ [ie] were still pro. 
nounced with an unraised sound. These words are chiefly of the 
[e:r] type, and were probably sounded with [eo], cf. clarer (clearer) 
S4.34, apaire (1728) S4.202, clare (1728) S4.208", appaired (1729) 
S4.233", apairance (1731) S4.270, sevare (1734) 54.329, apairs 
(1734) S4.327, hare (hear 1733) 54.323", arreairs (1722) Hke.3o, 
Sensare (sincere) C1.464, clare C1.318. 

Present-day [e0]. This diphthong is chiefly derived from 
M.E. ar, air, and [e:r]. A good many phonetic spellings prove 
that these groups were in the eighteenth century pronounced in the 
same way as they are now. For the normal spellings air, ar, it is 
common for ear to be substituted, as in: chear (chair) V1.70, spear 
(spare) V2.74, chear Sz. 384", affears (1725) S5.6, speare C1 391, 
bear (bare) C1.333 ; while eir, er are replaced frequently by ar, air, 
viz. forbare V1.74, ware (wear) V1.359, bare (bear) V1.167, sware 
V1.130, tharfore E3.441, thare (there) E3.441, barer S1.29, payers 
(pears 1726) S2.500", everywhare (1731) 54.246, etc. 

A very few forms which substitute z for er, e in their, there, may 
represent the pronunciation of [ie] instead of the normal [eo] 
viz. thire (their) E3.20, C1.319, thire (there) C1.319, thirefore 
C1.334. 

Present-day [ju:]. The pronunciation of the group [ju:] in 
humour, use, usual, etc., is clearly represented by numerous spellings 
which substitute you for the normal u, viz. yoused (used) V1.295, 
youmered V1.173, yousall (usual) V1.139, youmer V1.139, younyon 
(union) S2.8°, youmore S2.16", yous (use) $2.36", yousyall S2.379, 
youmersum S2.445", yourup (Europe) 82.454", yous (yews) S2.170", 
yousage (1729) S4.47. The same pronunciation was probably also 
used in the following words where the substituted spellings indicate 
a uniformity of pronunciation: feuter (future) V1.142, Buity 
S2.156, pewling S2.165, suparflewety S2.171, stuerd (1722) S4.29, 
dew (due 1729) 54.47. 

Cucumber was pronounced with its old etymological pronuncia- 
tion in cowcumbers (1726) V2.97, cowcombers (1729) C2.325. 

Present-day [00] and [uo]. The pronunciation of door, four, 
poor, whore, with their present-day diphthong [90] is shown by 
such spellings as, pore E3.65, doar S2.18’, hoar (whore) Sz.76, 
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fawer C1.501, but two spellings may reflect [uo], in sure, floor, viz. 
Flower $1.32, shoure S4.21”. 

Vowels in unaccented syllables. From the variety of spellings 
which illustrate the pronunciation of vowels in unaccented syllables, 
a few may be picked out to illustrate points of special interest. 

Initially and medially an unaccented vowel was often omitted, 
as in: Sizes (assizes 1721) V2.86, Querry (equerry) S2.50, sparra- 
grass $2.426, partment S2.170, Quitted (acquitted) S2.84; and 
yousall (usual) V1.139, parliments (1729) Hn.382", extrordinary 
(1729) Hn.404, venson S2.120, Medson S2.204, uillant (violent 
1729) 54.51", Dimond (1731) 54.244", bisnes C1.333. These 
pronunciations are used by Dickens as typical of nineteenth-century 
London vulgarism. 

A number of forms show the use of [i] where we now sound [9], 
viz. contreydicks V1.107, sarting (certain) V1.147, suding (sudden) 
Hn.227, garding (garden) Hn.258, crauing (craven) Hn.285, Kitching 
$1.11’, chiney (china) S2.477’, offin (often) C1.334; but present- 
day [2] is shown by: Mecklemus S2.351%, Stanup (Stanhope) 
$2.388", drapur S2.68", etc. ‘Two forms suggest [2] where we now 
use [i], promass (promise) C1.186", promast C1.186", but the follow- 
ing spellings agree with present-day pronunciation : brichis V1.188, 
meenist $2.18, foolishis S2.58, ritchis (richest) S2.454°, fardist 
§2.112", Dositt (Dorset 1734) 54.333”, etc. 

The chief variation from present-day practice relates to un- 
accented wu. The final syllable -twre was pronounced in the same 
way as -ter in: inter (jointure) V1.172, feuter (future) V1.142, 
venter (1732) S1.415, creeter S2.34, picktor S2.144, juncter (1731) 
S4.246, futer C1.334, etc., while finally and medially, u was some- 
times sounded as [i] or [i:], cf. Valy (value) E4.145, verty (virtue) 
54.43, congratilations Hn.263, fortin (fortune) C1.337", unfortinat 
C1.383. All these forms were, of course, used by Dickens as 
typical London vulgarisms of his time. 

A few other interesting variations are shown by the following 
spellings: padway (Padua) V1.188, Marlbury (Marlborough) 
V1.105, Molberry S2.58, Ranalaugh S1.115. 

Consonants. Occasional spellings seldom give any evidence upon 
nuances of pronunciation. By the substitution of one consonant 
for another they show anomalies in the ordinary spelling and some- 
times reveal consonant pronunciations which have since been 
abandoned because of the ordinary spelling ; but the method of 
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phonetic misspellings cannot be relied upon to give any detailed 
account of the pronunciation of consonants. The following para. 
graphs are, therefore, confined to exhibiting pronunciations which 
are at odds with the normal spelling and pronunciations which have 
since been abandoned in Standard speech. 

Voiced and voiceless consonants. Elphinston (1765) and Walker 
(1791) describe the pronunciation of w for wh, that is, voiced [w] 
instead of voiceless [w], as a London vulgarism. The following 
spellings, however, which replace wh by w, show clearly that the 
voiced consonant was commonly used by good speakers in the 
eighteenth century: wipping V1.397, wich (which) V1.346, Wigg 
(Whig) V1.229, Wiggish V1.294, wot (what) V1.105, wither (whether 
1745) V2.234, were (where) Hn.185, wille (while 1721) E7.195", 
wile (1725) Hke.70, etc. It is highly probable that Elphinston, a 
Scot, was influenced by his own dialect and that Walker was pre- 
judiced by the spelling and etymology of such words. 

A number of other forms have been noted which apparently 
indicate that the writers occasionally used voiced consonants where 
we now employ the corresponding voiceless consonants. ‘These 
spellings chiefly affect stop consonants, viz. obholster V1.82, Debuty 
V1.107, 162, prinsables V1.129, princable (1725) Hke.69" ; Radclif 
(Ratcliffe) V1.275, Prodisten V1.84, warrand E3.43, prodistations 
$1.26"; thang God V1.161, Shougboro (Shuckburgh 1729) Hn. 
400” ; wive’s V2.42, Provesy S2.216 ; and Rubidg (rubbish) S2.156. 
These spellings should be compared with the apparent unvoicings 
shown by the spellings in the following paragraph. 

Conversely, the spellings noted in these documents occasionally 
suggest that the writers used voiceless consonants where we now 
pronounce the corresponding voiced consonants. The spellings 
are most frequent for v, which is often replaced by /, but they are 
also found for other fricatives, affricates, and stop consonants, 
viz. mischefous V1.72, ourselfes V1.333, serfice V1.132, haef (have) 
V2.229, excessife Hn.114, apprehensiffe Hn.256, submissife Hn.275"; 
exsessif (1726) S2.502" ; conchecture V1.85, chapan (japan) Hn.84, 
Languish (language) Hn.280, chepan S2.100 ; becan (began) E5.295 
Clostershire (1726) Hke.114, neclect’d C1.460", quet (get) C1.502; 
Ballets (ballads) $1.26, dyomant S2.86, Cupit S2.216 ; and pox (box) 
Hn.55", wardrope 81.59. 

In an article entitled “‘ Two Notes on Seventeenth-Century Pro- 
nunciation ” (7.E.G.P., July, 1932), I have suggested as regards the 
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apparent voicing and unvoicing of stop consonants that the spellings 
may in fact be due to the partial voicing of voiced stop consonants 
initially and finally. This pronunciation is used in present-day 
Standard. 

T and D. A fairly large group of spellings show that it was 
common in some words not to pronounce medial and final ¢. In 
present-day pronunciation we also omit the ¢ in many of these 
words, but in others it has been restored under the influence of the 
spelling. 

Medially the consonant was not sounded in the following groups, 
stl, stn, stm, stc, ftn. Among the spellings noted are : Fosle V2.309, 
Bussle V2.32, bousell (bustle 1745) V2.199 ; Chrismas (1725) V2.75, 
$1.12, Crisned S2.72, Wesminstor S2.72" ; wascoat V1.173. wayscoat 
S.2.41 ; offener (1727) Hke.96, ofner (1725) V2.76. It is also omitted 
medially before and after s, as in: Whisen (Whitsun) V1.41, 
suisserland Hn.126, assisance $5.24; and also in constanly S1.12, 
presenly (1727) Hke.98, perfecly Hn.36", Mongummery (1726) 
Hn.305", morgage (1724) S1.411"; and also before final s, as in: 
Clemmons (Clement’s) V1.87, Pheasans (1729) S1.427, atemps (1729) 
$4.52", complimens (1744) Hke.219, currens (currants) S2.154", 
contreydicks V1.107. 

Finally, t is omitted chiefly after s, m, k, as in: Amonx V1.107, 
mus (must) E4.155, greatis (1721) E7.293, agreeables $1.73, foolishis 
S2.58, ritchis (richest) S2.454%, dearis S2.94, Batthus (Bathurst) 
$4.23, intress S4.34; Prodisten V1.84, curren (currant) S2.156” ; 
and Expeck (1721) E7.195%, Utrech (Utrecht) S1.170. It may have 
been replaced by the glottal stop in, Connaugh (1729) S4.52. 

On the other hand, ¢ was inserted after f and m, in the following 
forms: sarment (sermon 1729) S2.508", sinement (cinnamon) 
S2.423, enought $3.1”, saftis (safest) S4.23, gardent (guardian 1729) 
$4.47, saftly (1733) 54.168, enought V1.188. 

In a fairly extensive group of spellings, medial and final d was 
omitted in much the same circumstances as ¢. As with ¢, the 
spelling has led to the restoration of the consonant in many of these 
words in present-day Standard speech. 

It is chiefly » which causes the elision. Finally, after n, d is 
omitted in such forms as: an (and) V1.237, beeyon V1.107, Grey- 
houn V1.114, Dimon (1729) Hn.368, thoussan S2.16, dyomon S2.56, 
poun S2.72, Ritchmon S2.426, Ormon S2.118. The same omission 
was made between n and s, whether finally or medially, as in: han- 
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some V1.384, Winsor V1.390, hansomest (1737) V2.127, hansomly 
$2.16, dymons $2.23, grayhouns $2.26", amens S2.124, funs S2.127, 
Various other omissions of d noted in these spellings are : kines 
(kindness) V1.309, Wenesday (1721) V2.86, kynly (1729) S2.507, 
Golsmiths V1.222, breath (breadth 1729) S1.427, Hey Parke (Hyde) 
V1.289, vanish (vanished) S2.403, coal (cold) S2.206. 

In a few words, d was inserted after n, viz. Sound (swoon) 
V1.394, Grandvel (Granville) S2.147, Crayands S2.144, fyndly 
S2.163, undkynd S2.218", drownded S2.220, gound (gown 1729) 
$4.48" ; and also in mold hill S2.12". ‘This insertion was, of course, 
in the nineteenth century regarded as vulgar. 

TH and T, D. A fair number of spellings which replace normal 
th by t or d suggest that in certain words which are now pronounced 
with [4] or [5], good speakers at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century sometimes pronounced [t] or [d]. Among these spellings 
are: potcary’s V1.77, wit (with) V1.132, St. Katarans (1730) 
V2.76, strengten E6.180, Hallt (health 1721) E7.195°, Letergee 
S2.403", St. Sweetins (Swithin’s) S.2.86", autority S4.27", granfater 
$4.40, doraty (1731) S5.55, strengt (1729) Hke.172; and /farding 
V1.77, farder (farther) V1.111, forder (further) V1.120, fardest 
V2.57, farden (1726) S2.502, fardist S2.112", furder C1.163. In 
some of these words, apothecary, Katherine, authority, etc., the 
fricative used at the present day is a spelling pronunciation, while 
[t] and [d] are historical pronunciations ; but other of the [t} [d] 
pronunciations shown by the above forms are due to the interchange 
of [6] [6] and [t] [d] which has occurred at almost all periods of the 
language. 

The omission of th in clothes, twelfth, North is shown by: Nor’ 
Marston V1.286, close (1729) 54.48", Twelf night (1737) 55.75. 

T and K. A few spellings suggest that in some words [t] and 
[k] were occasionally interchanged. Thus k, g replace ¢ in: Apre- 
cocks $2.426, Lord Darkmouth 8.2.118, chocolage V1.296 ; while 
t replaces k in, Twittenham S1.3°, Twitnum (1729) S2.516, Ld. 
Bartley (Berkeley) 51.87, Lady Bartly S2.379". 

The non-pronunciation of a [k] which we now pronounce is 
shown by a few spellings, namely : Dr. Ratilife (Ratcliffe) C1.430, 
puntually V1.113, exsattly Hn.253, instint S2.24, parfitt (perfect 
1726) S2.497, parfittly S2.339, puntall (punctual) S4.46 and Railiffe 
(1731) S4.256. 

Initial kn was pronounced as m in nowingly V1.309; but the 
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interesting form knaw’d (gnawed) V1.236 suggests that initial gn- 
may have been pronounced as [kn] or as voiceless [n]. 

H and GH. A few spellings have been found which show the 
non-pronunciation of h, occurring initially in French loan-words 
or at the beginning of unaccented syllables, viz. -youmered V1.173, 
umoures V1.167, Ospitalls V1.105, oure (hour 1721) E7.289", 
youmore S2.16°; and Hadnum (Haddenham) V1.384, Petersome 
1.374, Notingam V1.88, Limus (Limehouse) V1.399, Stanup 
(Stanhope) S2.388", Chisolm (1738) C2.187". 

In a few words which are normally spelt with gh there are 
interesting substitutions. Two spellings of daughter substitute 
f for gh, and indicate a pronunciation analogous to that of laughter, 
viz. dauftere (1721) E7.303, dafturs (1721) E7.303. In Usquebagh, 
drought, the group is replaced by th, Uskabath S2.442, drouth 
§2.204. The latter pronunciation is described by Walker (1791) 
as a London vulgarism. 

N and NG. The most frequent consonant variation from 
present-day Standard shown by these documents is in the pro- 
nunciation of -inmg. Almost all the documents contain numerous 
forms which suggest that -img was pronounced [in] or [on]. Among 
these forms are: gettin V1.280, obligin V1.205, Earerins V1.370, 
lodgin V1.114, favourin V2.44, speakin (1735) V2.126, starline 
(sterling) Hn.281°, dodgin (1725) Hn.300, nuttin E4.186", goin 
(1721) E7.195", shockin S2.38, Runin S2.42”, shillin S2.391, drippin 
pan S2.468, obligin C1.391, takein C1.460; and wedden V2.75, goen 
(1745) V2.199, forgeten (1745) V2.200, Sheten (shutting 1745) 
V2.199, shillens $3.20, etc. Medially the same pronunciation was 
commonly used before stop consonants, as in: Burlinton’s V1.384, 
Islinton V1.123, Piddinton V1.113, Abindon V1.98, Bollinbrock 
$1.123, Torenton S4.38. Before s, th, l, in amongst, length, strength, 
accordingly, etc., mg was also pronounced [n], cf. amonst V1.74, 
streinthen V2.131, strenth Hn.76", Lenth Hn.282, accordinly Hn.284", 
Lenthened S1.12°, amonst 81.39, etc. 

The pronunciation of -thing as [0ink], which was noted by 
Elphinston (1787) as a Cockneyism, is found in the spelling aney- 
think V1.77. 

Conversely to the pronunciation of -ing as -in, final -in or -en 
is often written -ing in these documents. It is easy to regard such 
forms as inverse spellings arising from the common pronunciation 
of -ing as [in], but since in the vulgar speech of the nineteenth 
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century [in] was often used where Standard speech had [in] [on,] 
it is probable that some of the following spellings do actually reflect 
the pronunciation of [in]: Chicking Pox V1.388, Bumkings V1.6, 
Linning V1.370, Chickings V1.285, firkings V1.175, sarting V1.14, 
Welling (Welwyn 1748) V2.236, Mushng (1748) V2.240, sudingly 
Hn.55, withing Hn.83, garding Hn.174", suding Hn.227, crauing 
(craven) Hn.285, Kitching S1.11°, Kingsington S1.155, Evling 
(Evelyn) S2.118. 

The omission of [n] in government, Robinson, is shown in the 
spellings, gouerment C1.338, goverments Hn.382", Robison S1.71" ; 
while a few spellings suggest an occasional interchange of m and m, 
viz. sintomes C1.430, Amvoy (envoy) S2.466, Emblin S2.216". 

R. The non-pronunciation of medial and final r when followed 
by a consonant is shown by a number of spellings. They are of two 
types : the first omits the 7, and the other inserts an r which can have 
no consonantal value and therefore suggests that r cannot have been 
used in such positions as a consonant. Forms relating to r in 
medial positions are: Babor (Barber) V1.288, fust (first) V1.132, 
Maulborough V1.112, extrodnary E3.39, Dischaged E4.153, extro- 
dinary S1.55°, Molberry S2.58, gredyon (gridiron) S2.418, wosted 
(worsted 1728) S3.77, Batthus (Bathurst) $4.23, Dositt (1734) 
S4.333” ; and perticcurlers E3.24, surport S4.9, Conart (Connaught) 
S4.36", Lorson (Lawson) $4.56. Spellings which omit final r are 
naturally fewer, but four have been found, Bistow (Bicester) V1.188, 
Hannova (Hanover) V1.97, Parlow (parlour) $1.53, parloe S2.170". 

When following a vowel, r is now represented by a neutral vowel. 
I think the following spellings which insert a, o before r are occasioned 
by this pronunciation: desiard V1.160, Iorland V1.162, requiard 
V1.130, puarly (purely) C1.206. 

The metathesis of r, which at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was commonly used by novelists to typify the vulgar speech 
of London, particularly in the prefixes pro and pre, was quite common 
among good speakers in the early eighteenth century, as these forms 
indicate: Catherne (1721) E7.298, hundered S1.44°, childern’s 
$1.52, Katthern S1.103", exsterordenary 82.30’, saffern S2.442", 
aperns S2.184", childern S3.3, hunder’d (1728) S3.20, repersented 
S4.1, perferment S4.42", persume (1729) S4.47, persumptions (1729) 
S4.52", perceedings (1728) S4.209, perseed (1731) S4.244”, hunderd 
(1732) S4.285. 

L. The non-pronunciation of J in should, would, and between 
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a back vowel and a consonant, is shown by a number of spellings 
which omit the consonant, e.g. shoud (1721) V2.85, woud (1721) 
V2.85; and Fawconborghs V1.307, Fokes (folks) V1.141, Metcafe 
(1725) Hn.303”, Ofristone (Alfriston) S1.1, Mrs. Wamsley S1.75", 
bauked S2.48", sogars S2.399. ‘The consonant was also omitted in 
Bulkeley and Cholmondoley, cf. Buckley V1.305, Chumley V1.114. 

S and SH. The original group [si] in -tion, -tial, etc., is now 
pronounced [f], although the fricative is sometimes a voiced one [3], 
as in confusion. The following spellings probably represent exactly 
the same pronunciation as the present-day one: Pershon (1737) 
V2.127, Disafeckshon (1745) V2.199, Revelushions (1745) V2.199, 
Confushion (1745) V2.199, genshon (1721) E7.290, Pashonetly 
S1.1, parshallety S4.34, espechely (1733) 54.170, benefishall (1725) 
Hke.70, confushon C1.183%, suffishantly C1.183", menshon C1.189, 
adishanall C1.189, prouishon C1.146. 

Similarly, s when followed by original [ju:] in such groups as 
-sure, is now pronounced as either [f] or [3]. Again, a number of 
spellings suggest that the pronunciation in the eighteenth century 
was the same as now, viz. pleashuars V1.385, shure V1.394, ashuer 
V1.309, Treashurs (1725) V2.76, meashuer (1725) V2.76, ashuredly 
E3.55, fore Closhier E4.142", shuger S4.21, shoure S4.21", ashour 
C1.333. The same consonant was, however, also used in such, 
of. shuch E3.13”. 

A few spellings show that in the early eighteenth century [f] 
was sometimes pronounced, without apparent influence from the 
neighbouring sounds, in words where we now use [s]. ‘The spellings 
which illustrate this are: shouldiers (soldiers) V1.399, shinged 
(singed) V1.327, gosshoping E.5.299, cornish (cornice) S2.170". 

On the other hand, some other forms which replace normal sh 
by s suggest that the writers occasionally sounded [s] where we now 
use [f], viz. inglas (English) V1.123, Ispesally Hn.42, sould (should) 
E6.235, Blussing (blushing) S1.48°, Massam (Masham) S1.79, 
fasons (fashions) $4.42”. 

A few other pronunciations which have since been abandoned 
are reflected by these spellings : Shoredisch (1725) V2.75, Inshequin 
(Incequin) 54.42, frence (French) Hn.284’. 

W. The initial group wr- was pronounced in the same way as 
now, as these spellings which omit the w indicate: ritt (writ) 
aoe rapping V1.226, rite (write) V1.173, rong S1.101°, Racking 

2.96. 
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After initial s, in swoon, sword, the w is also omitted in: Sound 
(swoon) V1.394, sord (1724) V2.135, soard S2.58". The consonant 
was also occasionally omitted in unaccented syllables, cf. penneth 
(pennyworth 1736) V2.144, husife E3.64, Harlekin (1726) S2.496, 
and also, as now, in Woollage (Woolwich 1725) V2.75, Welling 
(Welwyn 1748) V2.236. 

One spelling has been found which replaces v by w, namely, 
adwise (1726) Hke.121. This pronunciation was regarded as a 
strong Cockneyism later in the century. 

Y. In yesterday the initial consonant was sometimes omitted, 
as in isterday V1.147, 380, etc. A similar omission occurred in 
Willam (William) C2.21, Willims S4.36°; while conversely in 
earn, an initial [j]-glide had developed, cf. yerne (earn) V2.99. 

F, V. Thenon-pronunciation of f and v which persists in the 
name Bailey, derived from bailliff,and one pronunciation of Daventry, 
is shown by a few spellings, viz. Dantrey V1.286, sennight (1743) 
V2.233, resaule (resolve) Hn.242", Bayly (bailliff) E4.147, desould 
(dissolved) E6.281, Bailys (1726) S2.496, resoueld (1722) S4.29. 

P. The non-pronunciation of p occurring between m and t 
or s is shown by such spellings as: Northamton V1.110, Hamsted 
V1.113, Consumtion (1721) V2.219, empty S2.383, Hamton coart 
$2.86. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
GENIUS AND GENIUS 


Dr. JANET SPENS, who has done so much in her Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene to recall Spenserian criticism to paths unwisely neglected 
since the seventeenth century, is rightly troubled (p. 22) by the 
double role of Genius in Spenser’s allegory, as the doorkeeper to 
Acrasia in II. xii., xlvii. and to Adonis in III. vi., xxxi. et seg. 
There is a mystery about the first of these two passages which I do 
not believe that I have solved ; but the two-edged use of the name 
Genius, in general, is explicable by his history. 

Mr. W. Warde Fowler (in his Religious Experience of the Roman 
People, p. 74) finds the origin of the “ Genius” of early Roman 
belief in the world-wide conception of a man’s spiritual double or 
external soul which constitutes his higher self. If this were all, 
the development of the Genius into a familiar 5aiuwyv such as Socrates 
enjoyed, and thence (under Christianity) into a guardian angel, and 
so finally into the poetic self of a poet and into all the familiar modern 
usages, would be simple enough. But Mr. Warde Fowler also tells 
us that for Roman thought the Genius, or higher self, of the pater- 
familias was specially connected with his function of carrying on the 
family: in fact, with the reproductive power. Such a peculiar 
conception leaves the way open for two different developments 
according as the emphasis is laid either on Genius = higher self in 
general, or on Genius = reproductive power. And the two develop- 
ments both occurred. 

St. Augustine (De Civit. Dei, VIII. 13), criticizing Varro, 
writes as follows: Quid est genius? “* Deus,” inquit (sc. Varro) 
“qui preepositus est ac vim habet omnium rerum gignendarum” .. . 
alio loco genium dicit esse uniuscujusque animum rationalem et ideo 
esse singulos singulorum. Here we have pretty clearly the two senses 
developed. Genius A is the universal god or spirit of generation. 
Genius B is the higher self, familiar, or 5aiwv of any individual 
man. (It will be clear, of course, that while there is only one 
Genius A, there are as many genii BB as there are human beings.) 
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St. Augustine, if I follow his argument rightly, regards the double 
sense as an inconsistency in Varro and so perhaps it was ; but in 
Martianus Capella two separate beings are described. He is speak- 
ing of the infra-solar deities whom he distinguishes from the higher 
gods: De Nupt. Merc. et Phil. I1. 38, 39 G. Sed quoniam uni cuique 
superiorum deorum singuli quique (i.e. of the infra-solar gods) deserviunt, 
ex illorum arbitrio istorumque comitatu et generalis omnium presul et 
specialis singulis mortalibus genius admovetur. Here we might be quite 
sure that the generalis presul was Genius A (as we are that the other 
is Genius B), if Martianus said anything about generation. In fact, 
he makes his preesul provide gerundis omnibus, not gignendis omnibus 
as we should expect and are tempted to read. But fortunately later 
authorities leave us in little doubt. In Bernardus Sylvester’s De 
Mundi Universitate we have a descent from heaven to earth, in which 
the travellers, on reaching the aplanon, or sphere of fixed stars, are 
met by a venerable person described as Oyarses et genius in artem et 
officium pictoris et figurantis addictus (Prosa III. ad fin, p. 38 in Barach 
and Wrobel’s ed., Innsbruck 1876). His pictorial art consists, we 
are told, in inscribing the Forms, conceived in heaven, upon the 
phenomenal world, which is precisely what every instance of repro- 
duction does: that, in fact, is why he is called genius—Genius A. 
His other name Oyarses, as Professor C. C. J. Webb pointed out to 
me, must be a corruption of ododpyns ; and he has kindly drawn 
my attention to a passage in Pseudo-Apuleius, Asclepius (X1X.), 
where we find an “ Ousiarch ” in the sphere of the fixed stars gui 
diversis speciebus diversas formas facit—though he is not here called 
Genius. Finally we may note that Isidore (a good witness to the 
accepted usage of any word) explains Genius exclusively in sense A 
(Genium dicunt quod quasi vim habeat omnium rerum gignendarum seu 
a gignendis liberis unde et geniales lecti dicebantur a gentibus qui novo 
marito sternebantur. Etymolog. VIII. xi, 88). 

It will readily be seen that Genius A counts for much more than 
Genius B in medieval literature. In Alanus, De Planctu Nature, 
the Genius who appears as the priest of Venus to curse unnatural 
loves is clearly Genius A, who, as the patron of generation and 
therefore of heterosexuality, has an obvious concern in the matter. 
He also retains from Bernardus the officium pictoris et figurantis and 
carries a scroll in his left hand and a pen in his right ! (De Planct. 


1 Is Genius the unnamed “ writer” in Claudian’s De Consolatu Stilichonis, 
II, 424 et seg.? I owe this suggestion to E. C. Knowlton’s “ The Allegorical 
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Nat. Pros. ix, p. 517 in Wright’s Anglo Latin Satirists). From him 
descend the Genius of the Roman de la Rose and the Genius of the 
Confessio Amantis—beings whose association with Venus and Nature 
is perfectly intelligible when once we have learned of the existence 
of Genius A, though it might perplex a modern reader familiar only 
with Genius B. It is now time to turn to Spenser, but before doing 
so we must remind ourselves that Genius B is itself divided into two 
classes, the good and evil genius : each man apparently having both 
the one and the other. Natalis Comes (whom Spenser had almost 
certainly read) in his Mythologie (IV. iii.) writes: crediderunt 
singulos homines statim atque nati fuissent demones duos habere, alterum 
malum, alterum bonum. The two angels of Faustus provide a 
familiar example. The full scheme, therefore, is— 


Genius A. God of Generation. 


; ape ‘ I. Good. 
Genius B. Second self, individual Balj Sed: 


Genius, as I have said, occurs twice in Spenser: in II. xii. as 
the porter of Acrasia, and in III. vi. as the porter of Adonis. The 
second passage presents no difficulties. It is as clear as can be 
desired that we have there a portrait of Genius A : 

A thousand thousand naked babes attend 


About him day and night which doe require 
That he with fleshly weeds would them attire— 


which is just what the god of generation ought to do. The whole 
passage, as Warton (ad loc.) points out, is closely connected with the 
first-century Cebetis Tabula—a popular schoolbook in Spenser’s 
time, mentioned by Milton as an “easy and delightful book of 
education.”! In it we find a zepiBodos, or enclosure, representing 
Life, and a crowd of the unborn besieging its gate, which is guarded 
by a yépwv called Aaiywv. His position at the gate of birth and the 
scroll (yaprnv) which he holds in his left hand leave us in no doubt 
that he is Genius A.2 The Genius of the garden of Adonis is the 
god of generation. 


Figure Genius ” (Classical Philology, xv., 1920) which, along with the same author’s 
Genius as an Allegorical Figure ” (Modern Language Notes, xxxix.), is the only 
treatment of the subject I have come across. Mr. Knowlton, however, approaches 
2 — from another angle than mine and does not distinguish Genius A from 
enius B. 
* On Education, Prose Wks., ed. Bohn, iii. 468. 
* Those interested in the ‘“‘ hooks and eyes of memory ” will be pleased to 
notice that Acrasia also appears in the Cebetis Tabula. 
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It is at the entry to the Bower of Bliss that the trouble begins, 


Here we read : 
They in that place him Genius did call : 
Not that celestiall powre, to whom the care 
Of life, and generation of all 
That lives, perteines in charge particulare, 
Who wondrous things concerning our welfare, 
And straunge phantomes doth lett us ofte foresee, 
And ofte of secret ills bids us beware : 
That is our selfe, whom though we do not see, 
Yet each doth in him selfe it well perceive to be. 


Therefore a god him sage Antiquity 

Did wisely make, and good Agdistes call ; 

But this same was to that quite contrary, 

The foe of life that good envyes to all, 

That secretly doth us procure to fall 

Through guilefull semblants which he makes us see . . . 


What we expect is a contrast between Genius A and Genius B II: 
for it must be the god of generation who keeps the gate to the garden 
- of Adonis and it must be a man’s evil genius who ushers him into 
the garden of Acrasia. What we seem to get is an identification of 
A and B I, and a contrast between this composite figure and B II. 
Let us begin with the second stanza. It is certain that the good 
Agdistes is the good individual Genius (B I), for Aim must refer to 
the subject of the last lines of the preceding stanza ; it is tolerably 
certain that Spenser has got the name Agdistes from Natalis Comes 
(Joc. cit.) and from nowhere else—since a further acquaintance with 
this deity is hardly compatible with the use of the word “ good.” 
It is certain again, that the “ foe of life ” contrasted with Agdistes, 
is the individual evil genius : and his activity in “ procuring us to | 
fall” by “ guilefull semblants” is in full accordance with the 

doctrine of spectra given by Natalis Comes (v. Warton’s note). The . 
whole of the second stanza, in fact, is occupied with the contrast 

| between Genius B I (= Agdistes) and Genius B II. What of the 

first? It looks, as I have said, like an account of Genius A (the 

powre in charge of life and generation) conflated with Genius B I 

(our selfe). This is certainly, I think, how Warton understands the |. 
passage, for he begins his quotation from Natalis Comes with the 
i words Dictus est autem Genius, ut placuit Latinis a gignendo, vel quia 
nobiscum gignatur, vel quia illi procreandorum cura divinitus commissa 
putaretur. It would seem the obvious conclusion that Spenser in 
fact did not draw, as Natalis Comes does not draw, the medizval 
distinction between Genius A and Genius B. Against this con- 
clusion the following considerations, however, may be opposed. 
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1. Neither here nor on III. vi., xxxi. does Warton show himself 
aware of the medizeval double use: he would therefore easily fail 
to notice it even if it were present. 

2. The proposed interpretation compels us to accept a very odd 
structure of sentence: the parenthesis beginning at Not that 
celestiall power is continued for ten lines, and is quite disproportionate 
to the original statement in one line. 

3. Why is the individual daiuwv (Genius B I) called a celestiall 
power? ‘The epithet is not entirely inappropriate to such individual 
genii, but it is more appropriate to the august “ Oyarses ” in the 
sphere of the fixed stars. 

4. How can Genius B possibly be described as providing for the 
generation of “ all that lives”? ‘There must be as many genii BB 
as there are men (twice as many if we include the evil genii) and each 
of them, at most, can provide only for the generation of his own 
charge or his own charge’s offspring. I will grant the poetic use of 
singular for plural: but this will not do. Even if such a collective 


\Genius B (i.e. the sum of all genii BB) can be said to provide for 


the generation of all human beings, he cannot do so for all that lives. 
In other words, what is said of Genius in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th lines 
of the stanza is quite incompatible with what is said of him in the 
last two lines. ‘The former plainly refer to Genius A, the latter as 
plainly to Genius B. 

I therefore propose a device by which we can make Spenser con- 
sistent at once with himself and with the tradition, at the cost of a 
sentence no more awkward than the Wartonian interpretation attri- 
butes to him. It consists in bracketing lines 2, 3, and 4 of this 
stanza. These lines would then merely serve to warn the reader that 
we are not talking of Genius A and the whole of the rest of the stanza 
would refer to Genius B. The difference between my interpretation 
and Warton’s (or what I suppose to have been Warton’s) can be best 
brought out by a paraphrase. 


Warton’s : They called him Genius (not the good Genius who is 
our second self and whom the ancients called Agdistes, but on the con- 
trary) the bad and beguiling Genius. 

Mine : They called him Genius (not of course Genius A) who is our 
second self and whom the ancients called Agdistes. But this was the 
bad and beguiling Genius. 


It is needless, I trust, to add that I put forward this suggestion 
with no claim to certainty. I am certain (by the fourth argument 
13 
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above) that the text as ordinarily punctuated and understood js 
self-contradictory, and I am certain that the middle ages distinguished 
Genius A from B (or even forgot about B in their concentration on A) 
as I have described. ‘The application of this distinction to Spenser, 
and still more the particular mode in which I have applied it, are 
naturally much more speculative. 

C. S. Lewis. 


REFERENCES TO FLORIO IN THE IRISH 
STATE PAPERS 


Miss Frances YATES in her recent scholarly and very exhaustive 
study of John Florio seems to have overlooked an interesting reference 
to him in the Collection of State Papers (Ireland) N.227, for 1606-08. 
In a letter from Sir Arthur Chichester (Lord Deputy of Ireland) 
dated “att His Majesties Castle of Dublyn,” July 2, 1609 
(S.P.Ir. n.g3), to “ My honourable good Lord ”’ [the Ear! of Salis- 
bury], mention is made of the sum of {£500 “ forfeated to the Kinge 
upon the revolt of Sir Cayre o doughertie [O’Dogherty] . . . which 
monie his Majestie hath bestowed upon Mr Florio.” As this 
reference may possibly lead to further discoveries concerning 
Florio’s activities, I give below a transcript of part of the documents 
connected with the Irish side of the matter, which I think are of 
interest in themselves quite apart from Florio. 

The Calendar of State Papers covering this period gives on 
P- $53, N.755, under the date of June 10, 1608, the following entry : 

“‘ Recognizance in Chancery of Jerico Lord Gormanston, of Sir 

Thomas Fitzwilliams of Merrion, and Sir Charles (or Cahir) 
O’Dogherty. Lord Gormanston and Sir Thomas Fitzwilliams in 
five hundred marks each, Sir Cahir O’Dogherty in one thousand 
pounds—2 December, 1607.” The condition of the recognizance 
was that Sir Cahir should not depart from Ireland before “‘ Easter 
come twelvemonth, without the Lord Deputy’s licence,” that he 
should appear in person before the Lord Deputy and Council on 
20 days’ warning in writing “‘ at his own house of Ilagh, in Inishowen, 
or at the now dwelling house of Mr Babington, of the city of Derry,” 
and that similar notices should be sent “ one month before” to 
Gormanston or Merrion “ under the hand of the Lord Deputy.” 

Sir Arthur Chichester seems to have been fully satisfied as to 
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Sir Cahir’s loyalty, for in the despatch to the Privy Council 
(Cal.S.P.Ir. N.662, dated April 22, 1608, p. 480), in which he vividly 
describes O’Dogherty’s attack on Derry (q.v. below), he implies 
that the revolt came to him as a great surprise as “ Sir Cahir 
O’Doghertie was one so much obliged to the King, so well settled, 
his country so well inhabited and rich, himself a burgess of the 
Derrie, and conformable in everything (excepting religion); and 
now of late, upon the jealousy conceived of him when he went to 
Canavoire (Canmoyre) Wood (wherein all men believed he had been 
wronged) he had entered so willingly into recognizance . . . for 
his loyalty and forthcoming at all times [q.v. above]: and lastly, 
had given so fair a demonstration of his good affection and constancy 
when he was foreman of the jury upon the indictment of the fugitives ; 
—these were such testimonies of his good disposition and integrity 
as might easily relieve him of all hard opinion. .. .” In spite of 
fears—that “ some adverse fortune would befal that place [Derry] 
ever since Sir Henrie Dockwra [Governor of Derry 1603-08] went 
away and Sir George Pawlett came thither’; for (he knows not 
by what desert or iate o1 his own) he was hated by those over whom 
he had command, and neither beloved nor feared by the Irish, his 
neighbours ”—the news of the sack of Derry fell upon the unfor- 
tunate Lord Deputy like a bolt from the blue, or at least he wishes 
to convey that impression to his readers. ‘The report he gives of 
the event, in this same despatch, is dramatically written and deserves 
to be quoted in extenso : 


Here came a gentleman, one Rice Coatmore, this morning from the 
Derrie, who constantly affirms as having been an eye-witness thereof, 
that upon Tuesday last, an hour before day, Sir Cahir O’Doghertie 
traitorously surprised the little city of Derrie, upon Loughfoyle, slew 
Sir George Pawlett the Governor, and all others that made resistance, 
took the spoil of the town, and burned it to the ground. But to begin 
with another accident no less sorrowful than the former : in the beginning 
of the same night, before the destroying of the Derrie, he had possessed 
himself of the castle and fort of Culmore, three miles distant from thence. 
The manner of it was thus: Sir Cahir, the day before, had invited 
Captain Harte, his wife, and their little son to his house at Boncrenaghe 
(Buncrana), to dinner, where he used them very lovingly and familiarly 
all the day, till towards the evening, when it was time to depart, and then 


* Chichester may, in all probability, be alluding to the feud between Sir 
Cahir and Paulet, of which he must have known. I am unable to supply details 
of this, but whatever the reasons, from the despatch it appears that the former’s 
revenge was carried out in the best style of Cesar Borgia. 
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told them they must remain his prisoners. And when night was come 
lie took the gentlewoman, and, after great protestation to hang her 
husband and her if she would not cause the castle to be forthwith delivered 
into his hands, he brought her to Culmore, where for terror and fear she 
enticed the warders forth, and he possessed himself of the place (which 
otherwise could not have been taken with his force) without any resistance 
at all; and so keeps it, and with all the King’s ordnance, arms and 
munitions therein. This being so dispatched, he went presently from 
thence with a hundred men or thereabouts to the Derry, where he entered 
in quietly whilst they were all yet sleeping, and was never discovered by 
any until he had assaulted and surprised the Lower Fort, and so likewise 
the High Fort, without any great resistance. I cannot sufficiently marvel 
thereat, considering that the town could have made a hundred fighting 
men besides the garrison, which, between horse and foot, consisted of 
as many more. 


As a result of the incident it appears that Gormanston was 
apprehended, but afterwards pardoned, though in the abstract of 
the three letters from Chichester to Salisbury, of July 2, 4, and 18, 
1609, it seems he was “ discontented at his pardon ”’ and “ desireth 
rather to put himself to the tryall of the Lawe, then to stand sus- 
pected”! (S.P.Ireland 227, N.104). Evidently the Privy Council 
had instructed Chichester to try to obtain payment of the {500 
forfeited by Gormanston and Fitzwilliams, for in the letter to 
Salisbury (already referred to at the beginning of this article) the 
writer states that he had “ long since ” been directed “ to call unto 
the Lo. of Gormestowne and Sir Thomas Fytzwylliams for pay- 
ment ” and 


“‘ acquanted them with your lordships noble care of them, and that you 
had authorised me to abate part of the pryncypale so they woulde make 
speedie payement of the rest, and upon that Consideration I reduced yt 
from Englysh to Irish which favour they thankfully acknowledged, but 
pleaded inhabilitie and want of monie, and rather sought to have all 
forgiven then to sett downe a course for the payement of anie part therof, 
wherupon (after many sendinges and demandes of payement) I required 
the Court of Exchequere to proceed against them, and now they make 
proferre of 200% which I refused havinge no authoritie to abate so much 
of the pryncypale, albeyt I knowe they are not well able to spare so much, 
if Mr Florio wyl accept therof, or of 250! (if your lordship please to 
direct him payement out of the next Treasure) I wyll cause them to repaye 
the same to Mr Treasorer here, whych wyll be a great favore to them, and 
is as much as they can be drawne into with out force of lawe, and more by 
50# [sic] then they promised me to paye. . . .” 


1 He was O’Dogherty’s brother-in-law. 
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The Lord Deputy’s letter was probably accompanied or im- 
mediately followed by one from the parties themselves (N.g3 A) 
dated July, 1609, which repeats the same arguments in favour of a 
reduction. From it it transpires that Salisbury, on his own 
initiative, had tried to smooth out matters between them and 
Florio, and on the strength of that, after painting a very black picture 
of the financial straits in which they found themselves, due to the 
many charges on a poor estate, they “ humblye beseech ” Salisbury 
to extend his further favour towards them “ in orderynge Mr fflorio 
to accepte two hundreth poundes English for full satisfaction of the 
whole.” 

Whether Florio ever got his money I do not know, for I can find 
no further reference to the matter. Probably he did “ obey.” 
But it would be of considerable interest to ascertain why so large a 
sum had been bestowed upon Florio by the King and, incidentally, 
Florio’s relations with Salisbury in this matter.! So far as I have 
been able to discover, no record has come to light specifically 
authorizing such a payment, which suggests that it may have been 
entered under some special secret fund, possibly used for the pay- 
ment of “ intelligencers,” etc. But this is no more than a sup- 
position that, at this distance, I am unable to substantiate. 

Formosa. ARUNDELL DEL RE. 


THREE BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER PLAYS 


THE many admirers of Professor R. Warwick Bond must have wel- 
comed his name as a contributor to R.E.S., July 1935 ; and I perhaps 
more than most, since his subject, “ Six Plays in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 1679,” is one to which I have given some attention. His 
comments on three of the six plays dealt with—The Double Marriage, 
The Maid in the Mill, and The Night-Walker—call for no remark ; 
but regarding the remaining three I should like to be permitted to 
say a few words. 


* If Miss Yates’ suppositions are correct—to the effect that Florio was employed 
by the Cecils as a secret agent and that Sir Robert was instrumental in obtaining 
for him the appointment as reader to Queen Anne (which may have had a double 
purpose in view of her Catholic sympathies)—Salisbury’s personal interest in the 
matter would be explained and his having being asked to “‘ order” Florio to accept 
the reduced sum offered (cp. F. Yates, John Florio, pp. 246, 217-18). 
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Woman’s PRIZE 


Because of “ the plain evidence of the verse-tests ’’ Professor 
Bond dates this play 1618-1622; but he fails to see that there is 
nothing in this fact, if a fact it be, to preclude the possibility of its 
having been a very thorough re-writing of a much earlier play, 
There are, in fact, many signs of revision, of which he takes no 
notice. I venture to think that the arguments for an early date are 
not to be brushed aside cavalierly. Such first-class scholars as 
Fleay, Thorndike, W. J. Lawrence, and Gayley all convinced them- 
selves that the play was of early date; and their arguments are 
exceedingly strong, not offering mere “faint connections by 
reminiscence.” It is quite right to say that the reference to the 
assassination of the Prince of Orange (1584) shows that allusions to 
events are not always topical ; but it is safe to say that, except in 
matters of vast historical importance (such as this), 95 per cent. of 
them are. It stands to reason that they should be, since they always 
had to be topical to be understood. If Professor Bond will only 
regard the musical comedy of his own time, he will perceive that it 
is always up to date, and that it contains next to no references to 
events that are outdated, even if only by a year or two. We need 
scarcely doubt that what applies now in this respect applied then. 
For another thing, I do not think it justifiable to ignore the strength 
of the argument, which even the ultra-conservative Sir Edmund 
Chambers was forced to admit, that a reply to The Taming of the 
Shrew “would have more point the nearer it came to the date of 
the original.” That the writing of such a reply should be left till 
1618-1622 is to me incredible. We may be sure that Shakspeare’s 
play was a very live thing, fresh in the recollection of the public, 
when this travesty was penned. Moreover, the arguments against 
the original version having been presented by the King’s men are 
very strong, a fact which implies a date very much earlier than 1618.! 


Tue NospLe GENTLEMAN 


It is satisfactory to note that Professor Bond has abandoned the 
view that this play was perhaps adapted from Tourneur’s The 
Nobleman—at least, he makes no reference to it. I think I am right 


1 I regret not to have seen Professor Baldwin Maxwell’s article on this play in 
Modern Philology, May, 1935, which, according to Miss Husband’s admirable 
Py pe 3 of Periodical Literature” (R.E.S., Oct., 1935), contains “ evidence for 
t ate 1611.” 
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in saying that I was the first scholar to refuse to be misled by the 
licensing date into attributing the play to 1625-6 and to recognize in 
it the hand of Beaumont. It is therefore very pleasing to me to 
find Professor Bond agreeing with me in both respects. Two other 
scholars who made a special study of the Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays—the late M. Chelli and William Wells—have confirmed my 
recognition of the presence of Beaumont ; but the majority of scholars 
are still too strongly influenced by the circumstance that the play 
was not licensed till after Fletcher’s death to do so; and therefore 
Professor Bond’s agreement with me gave me special delight. He 
regards my revision-date, 1613, as the original date, whereas I 
postulated an original date of about 1606. The many signs of 
alteration he treats as proofs of revision in 1626. I am not aware 
of any argument for revision then, nor do I think Professor Bond’s 
arguments for 1613 as the original date are in any way convincing. 


Love’s CURE 


It is too readily assumed that this play ‘“‘ cannot date before 
1625.” I agree that Macaulay’s statement in the Cambridge 
History, that there is no ground for the suggestion that Love’s Cure 
is founded on a play by Guillen de Castro, is unwarranted, though 
I was myself misled by it. The likenesses between the plots of the 
two plays are too marked to be the result of coincidence ; but it does 
not follow that the whole of the English play dates later than 1624-5, 
when La Fuerza de la Costumbre was licensed. May I be permitted 
to quote from an article [ wrote a quarter of a century ago—an 
article which appeared in Modern Philology, January, 1911? I said 
there, “ Is it not possible that Massinger incorporated in his version 
of the Spanish play some scenes out of an early play by Beaumont ? 
I do not know the Spanish play or how much of the English comedy 
is derived from it, and so this suggestion may be utterly opposed 
to the facts of the case ; but I shall be surprised to learn that the 
Spanish original shows any sign of the humours of Lazarillo (a 
distinctly Beaumontesque character) or more than a little of the 
contents of Act m1. If it do, I shall not be ashamed to confess 
myself mistaken.” It may be only coincidence; but Professor 
Bond’s résumé of the Spanish play seems to bear out completely 
the specific exceptions I advanced to the theory of entire indebtedness 
to La Fuerza de la Costumbre. Professor Bond supposes that the 
underplot of Vitelli, Malroda, and Piorato is an addition by the 
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English adapter or adapters of the Spanish play ; but, however that 
may be, I find it much easier to believe the humours of the Alguazier, 
Pachieco, and Lazarillo to be relics of an early play than additions 
to the Spanish comedy newly written on its adaptation. If I be 
right, Love’s Cure is not the only drama in which the comic business 
of an old play is combined with a new plot. 

The scenes in which I proclaimed the presence of Beaumont or 
Jonson or both were II. i., ii. ; II. i., ii., iii., iv., v., and that part of 
V. iii. following the entry of Eugenia below. Let it be noted that, 
of all these scenes, it is only 11. ii. and 111. iv. which have any basis 
in the Spanish play, according to the synopsis given by Professor 
Bond. My attribution of 11. ii. to Jonson scarcely affects the question, 
since Jonson’s work might possibly have been done late—later than I 
supposed. Regarding 111. iv. I expressed no certainty and still feel 
none. My belief then that the play as it stands has incorporated 
comedy from an old play by Beaumont is left unimpaired. 

Some minor points made by Professor Bond may be considered, 
“In cuerpo ” occurs in Love’s Pilgrimage and in Jonson’s New Inn, 
as well as in Love’s Cure. Mendoza is spoken of as “ the creator of 
the original Lazarillo, 1553”; but Mendoza’s authorship is not 
proved and is not to-day generally accepted. The phrase “ the 
original Lazarillo” seems to imply that the character in Love’s 
Cure is but a copy ; but there is in fact no resemblance between the 
hero of 'Tormes and the starving servant of Love’s Cure. If this play 
be of the late date supposed, its Lazarillo is a copy not of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, that most entertaining rogue, but of the Lazarillo of 
Beaumont’s Woman-hater, which certainly dates no later than 1606. 
These namesakes in the two English plays are in essentials the same 
character ; and assuredly the one is either a direct imitation of the 
other or is the work of the same hand. In either case the Love's 
Cure Lazarillo should be the earlier of the two, since the other is 
much the more complete and finished creation. If that view be 
correct (and I dare to feel quite confident about it) the portion of 
Love’s Cure containing Lazarillo and his fellow humorists must 
date earlier than 1606. I am not aware, by the way, that the 
resemblance of these others to the farcical characters of The Faithful 
Friends has ever been pointed out. In the one case we have a smith, 
a cobbler, and a botcher ; and in the other a smith, a shoemaker, 
and a tailor. Are we to suppose a playwright of 1625 or later being 
influenced by so old and feeble a production as The Faithful Friends ? 
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Professor Bond states that the Prologue at a revival implies that 
“the play is not definitely known as Beaumont and Fletcher’s.” I 
do not agree ; the statement seems to me perfectly definite. Even 
if that prologue belongs rightly, as it may do, to The Queen of Corinth, 
there still remains the epilogue, which is obviously the original one 
and is entirely in the manner and tone of Beaumont, not in the least 
like the manner or tone of Massinger. Neither Massinger nor any 
other professional dramatist dared to treat the public with the 
contemptuous disregard which Beaumont affected. 

Professor Bond approves of Bullen’s attribution of the play to 
Massinger and Middleton, though I am not aware that anyone else 
has ever done so. There can be no question of the presence of 
Massinger ; but it is unfortunate that the two plays of Middleton’s 
of which he is particularly reminded are both very doubtfully attri- 
buted to that great dramatist. So very different is the style of 
The Spanish Gipsy from that of any other work ostensibly by 
Middleton that the play had always been something of a puzzle to 
me till the late Dugdale Sykes, in his Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama, 
proved most conclusively that it was mainly (according to him, wholly) 
the work of Ford. There seems, indeed, to be in it very little (if 
anything) of the work of Middleton. The external evidence for 
that writer’s authorship of Blurt Master Constable is exceedingly 
slight ; and there is little or nothing in the play to remind one of his 
handiwork. In my opinion, the resemblance of the vocabulary of 
Love’s Cure to that of Blurt Master Constable points to identity of 
date rather than of authorship ; and it is to be remarked also that 
all of the instances adduced by Professor Bond come from that 
portion of Love’s Cure which has nothing to do with La Fuerza de 
la Costumbre. 

For all these reasons, I do not believe that Beaumont’s claim to 
a share in Love’s Cure is ‘‘ definitely negatived by the discovery of 
the play’s close connection ” with the Guillen de Castro comedy ; 
but there is yet one other argument which I wish to advance. If no 
work of either Beaumont or Fletcher is to be found in Love’s Cure, 
how are we to account for its inclusion in the folio? As I have 
argued elsewhere (The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 468), 
“The school of critics of whom Mr. Sykes is a leading light seems 
to imagine that inclusion in a collection means nothing ; to me, on 
the contrary, it seems very strong evidence indeed. A publisher 
had little or nothing to gain by including in a big collection, such 
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as this, plays not rightly belonging to it. Is there, for example, in 
either the Shakespere or the Beaumont and Fletcher collection one 
of the plays to the inclusion of which these critics take exception 
that would have meant enough additional sales to pay for the cost 
of setting it up and printing it? We may be sure that in the 
Shakspere volume Titus Andronicus, the Henry VI plays, and 
Henry VIII were all included in good faith because there could be 
next to no inducement to include them otherwise. So in the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher folio we may be quite sure that the publisher 
regarded The Fair Maid, The Laws of Candy, Love’s Cure, The 
Nice Valour, and Wit at several Weapons as genuine ; and he had 
far better means of knowing than we have. I maintain that such 
evidence should never be cast aside except for overwhelming reason.” 
If there be any overwhelming reason for the throwing-out of Love’s 
Cure, I can only say that I am not aware of it. Hence, when 
Professor Bond declares against the presence of either Beaumont or 
Fletcher, it behoves him to advance very strong reasons ; and this, 
with all respect, I submit he has not done. Setting aside my own 
view as perhaps of little importance, the opinion of such scholars as 
Fleay, Thorndike, Lawrence, and Chelli that Beaumont’s hand is 
to be seen is confirmatory of the external evidence ; the double 
name of the play is indicative of its having undergone revision; 
and the absence of an actors’ list from the folio of 1679 points not 
only to an early date, but also to its original production by another 
company than King’s. I personally shall continue to regard this 
play as partly Beaumont’s until I am given good reason to the 
contrary. 
E. H. C. OLIPHANT. 


A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF 
BISHOP THOMAS PERCY 


“« A THOUSAND reasons occur to prevent a prudent man from holding 
a friend up to public notice,” declared Edward Ledwich in hasty 
apology for having named Bishop Percy in print. Not a few of 
those thousand reasons must have hovered menacingly before 
Percy’s eyes all of his life. None of his books appeared at first with 
his name on the title page. An air of mystery and secrecy has 


1 Nichols, Jilustrations, vii. 817. 
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surrounded much of his work from the days of Joseph Ritson down 
to the present. 

Such extraordinary cautiousness has filled the way of his 
biographers with adventure and uncertainty. Expansive lacune 
are scattered throughout such accounts of his life as have been made, 
dotted frequently with surprising islands of conjecture and mis- 
information, such as this: “In 1763, his patron, the Duke of 
Northumberland, was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Percy went over to Dublin along with him as his chaplain.” !_ And 
this statement from an excellent recent study also contains a slight 
error of long standing: Percy remained “continually in Ireland 
from the time of his elevation in 1782 until the spring of 1791.” ? 
Now, as a matter of fact, Percy did not become chaplain of the 
Northumberlands until late in the summer of 1765.3 As to his 
visiting Ireland, there is no record that he ever saw that island 
until seventeen years later, that is, in the summer of 1782, when 
he arrived as Bishop of Dromore. It should be noted further that 
he did not move to Dromore until 1783. This latter point will be 
given attention somewhat more fully in a moment. 

Fortunately not all of Percy’s thousand cautions were potent. 
As time casts up more and more documents, and tempts an increasing 
number of persons to the study of his life and works, various of the 
“ great open spaces,” as well as minor gaps, in the record are being 
charted. Not infrequently some earlier flights of surmise are thus 
either substantiated or corrected. The material here presented 
may help by illuminating a forgotten corner of Percy’s life during 
the last decade of the eighteenth century. 

The events of Thomas Percy’s career after his appointment to 
Dromore have usually been passed over with a vague and hurried 
touch. Apparently it is supposed that after 1782 he retired from 
the world and, absorbed in the routine of his clerical duties in an 
obscure corner of Ireland, returned thereafter only once or twice 
to England, and then only under the pressure of extreme urgency. 
But such generalization is fertile in error. Percy did not remain 
a resigned exile in Ireland from 1782 to 1811. He was in England 
until 1783. And during the twenty-nine years of his incumbency, 
he made four trips to England, spending in all about six years there. 


? Walford, E., Lansdowne edition of the Reliques, 1880, p. 16. 

. Balderston, K. C., The History and Sources of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith, 
1926, p. 30. 

* Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 28222, fol. 57. 
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To be more explicit, this is the record. In a letter to his cousin 
William Cleveland, he wrote : 


I had an Agreeable Tour thro’ Ireland and after holding Visitation 
at Dromore and visiting about half my Churches in Person, was obliged 
to return to England, as my Episcopal House being newly built, was not 
yet dry enough to move to. This will keep us all in England till next 
Spring before we remove, and Carlisle will still be our head-quarters ; 
not but my Family hope to spend some time this Winter in London, & | 
shall probably be obliged to make a short visit to Dromore.! 


Whether or not Percy made this “ short visit” is not known, 
but he did move as planned, early the next summer. On June 109, 
1783, he wrote to Lord Hailes (Sir David Dalrymple) that he was 
now removing to Dromore, although still “up to the Elbows in 
Mortar.” 2 Under the same date he told Nichols that he hoped 
to be settled in Ireland the following week. A month later he 
reported that he had arrived and found the general situation to his 
liking : 

Weare here settled in the Episcopal House, which is a large and hand- 


some building, in a fine Country, extremely pleasant and well peopled 
with genteel and agreeable Families who have shown us every mark of 


respectful attention.‘ 


Percy’s next trip to England was made in the summer of 1791, 
and his stay extended over almost exactly two years.° ‘The second 
visit during this period lasted from the autumn of 1794 to August, 
1796.6 A third sojourn of a year was made from April, 1797, to 
April, 1798.7. And apparently the last time he went to England he 
remained from April, 1800, to October of the same year.® 

One event in the first of these visits to England was marked by 
unusual distinction and honour for the Bishop. As it has strangely 
escaped the notice of earlier students, it deserves attention here at 
some length. 

On July 2 and 3, 1793, occurred the annual convocation or 
encenia of Oxford. ‘This particular year was one of more than 
usual significance, for a new chancellor was to be installed. At the 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32333, fol. 161. 

? Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32331, fol. 112. 

* Nichols, op. cit., vi. 577. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32333, fol. 170. July 26, 1783. 

® Nichols, op. cit., vii. 713 ; viii. 293, 294. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 34756, fol. 23. Nichols, op. cit., vii. 39. 
7 Nichols, op. cit., vii. 441 ; viii. 674. 

® Ibid., vii. 83 ; viii. 334. 
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same time, a special campaign for the support of Radcliffe Infirmary 
had been concluded and its success was to be celebrated. To these 
festivities Bishop Percy was invited as one of the chief guests of 
honour. 

The main ceremonies for the two days ran something like this : 
At ten o’clock of the first day, a stately procession, headed by the 
Duke of Portland (chancellor-elect), followed by the University 
officials and the Governor and subscribers to the Infirmary, marched 
from Radcliffe Library to the Infirmary and then to St. Mary’s. 
Here the convocational sermon was preached by the “ Rev. Dr. 
Percy of Dromore.” On the following day the climax of the 
occasion came with the conferring of degrees. “ Oxoniensis ” 
summarizes the events pertinent to the Bishop thus : 


This sermon was preached on Tuesday, July 2 [;] and on Wednesday, 
July 3, the Bishop of Dromore, who had taken his first degree of A. B. 
and A. M. at Oxford, having been educated at Christchurch College, 
whereof he had been what is here called an independent member (that 
is, not a student on the foundation, but a commoner), and who had after- 
wards taken his degree of D. D. at Cambridge, was now admitted here 
ad eundem gradum ; and this according to the usual order of precedence, 
in the first place, before the honorary degree of DOCTOR OF LAWS 
was conferred on the noblemen and gentlemen enumerated in your 
former account. . . .1 


By whose suggestion this signal honour was extended to Bishop 
Percy from his alma mater is not revealed. Nor do we know what 
circumstances other than those immediately connected with the 
public events of the annual assembly were a part of his visit to 
Oxford. But not a little ground is afforded for conjecture. 

In 1792 the Bishop’s nephew, Thomas Percy, graduated from 
St. John’s College, Oxford, as B.C.L., became a fellow, and pro- 
ceeded to D.C.L. It was at this time that he (with his uncle) was 
preparing the fourth edition of the Reliques, which was to make its 
appearance the following year. It seems quite reasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that either the nephew took the initiative or was 
the instrument used in the selection of Percy for this honour. It 
is even quite likely that he was the “ Oxoniensis ” who rallied to 
the support of the Bishop’s dignity which had been slightly ruffled 
by the report of the ceremonies as first given in the Gentleman's 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, \xiii. 684. August, 1793. ‘This degree is noted also 


in Alumni Oxoniensis, and in J. R. Green and G. Roberson’s Studies in Oxford 
History (1901), p. 230. 
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Magazine, preceding issue. Other than his nephew, Percy had no 
intimate friends at Oxford now. John Price, Keeper of the Bodleian, 
was perhaps the only exception, although he was hardly a close 
friend of the Bishop’s. 

The subject of Percy’s Oxford sermon is noteworthy. It helps 
to clear up a problem of his character. His relation to the thought 
of his era has long been an enigma. By all appearances he should 
have been an innovator, a bringer of new ideas and new ways. Ina 
half-dozen different lines of literary interest he had taken the 
initiative. He seemed actually the progenitor of new movements, 
But in reality all his “ new ” interests were reversions to ancient or 
primitive life rather than to thought that was forward moving. 
Even more confining to him was the fact that he restricted his 
investigative tendency to the realm of literature. As a result, in 
life—social, political, religious relations—he was ever cautious, 
conservative. 

For this reason he was distinctly the proper person to speak at 
the Oxford Commencement in 1793. The desperate September 
Massacres in Paris the preceding year, and the execution of 
Louis XVI in January of the same year, had filled Europe with a 
storm of horror and apprehension. Many English sympathizers 
with the French revolutionists were still active.! It was a time for 
a champion of order and authority to speak out. That Bishop 
Percy met this need is clear from the opening words of the report 
by Oxoniensis : 

. . . I shall only add, that the spirit of loyalty and regard for our 
happy Constitution, in Church and State, was so warmly and so generally 
expressed on this agreeable occasion, as could not but afford a heart-felt 
pleasure to all that cordially love their King and Country ; and, in the 
public recitations, our happy state was so properly contrasted with the 
misery and horrors exhibited now in France, as must have made a strong 
impression on all present ; not less salutary for the younger part of the 
audience than consolatory to their venerable seniors. 

And herein the Bishop of Dromore very properly took the lead, in his 
initiatory sermon ; the conclusion of which made so strong an impression 
on myself and some of my friends, that I shall endeavour to give you, 
— our joint recollection, what we can remember of his Lordship’s 
words, 


The theme of the sermon was the virtue of benevolence as 


1 We may note, for instance, Paine’s The Rights of Man (1791-92) and The 
Age of Reason (1794-95), and Godwin’s Inquiry Concerning Political Justice (1793). 
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fostered by Christianity, and the results that fall upon a nation 
when it rejects such a philosophy and its divine origin. The 
destruction that visits a people when they rely wholly upon their 
own powers was exemplified by France : 


From the highest improvements of polished life, from the first line 
in the scale of national refinement, they are instantly sunk and degraded 
below the level of civilized nations. We saw them but as yesterday 
excelling in arts and sciences, cultivating every branch of learning, 
abounding with the comforts, the elegances, the luxuries, of life ; great, 
flourishing, powerful. Wanton in their prosperity, they lift their impious 
hands against Heaven: they rebel against God, and reject the Son! 
What immediately do they become? The most wretched, the most 
fallen, of all nations! ‘Their learning gone; its professors fled; the 
sciences extinguished : the finest products of Art destroyed. All their 
comforts vanished ; every humane and estimable quality erased from 
their bosoms : and they are fast reverting to the miseries and crimes of 
savage life ; brutal manners, wanton cruelty, indiscriminate carnage. 


The Bishop, in conclusion, urged that this “‘ sad example be a 
warning,” and suggested that “to consider the dreadful effect of 
daring impiety, of avowed Atheism ” was appropriate to the purpose 
of a meeting for the support of an institution founded on Christian 
charity.! 

Sch conservatism might well be expected from the fact of his 
place in the Northumberland family and in the Church. A little 
later it was much more fully attested by his hearty commendation 
of the works of Mrs. Jane West. Especially is this evident in his 
review of her Letters to a Young Man on his first Entrance into Life 
(1801), which ran through three issues of the British Critic.2 A few 
extracts will give the essence of his attitude : 


We cannot refrain from noticing with most entire and warm approba- 
tion, the spirited attack on the new Philosophy, which is contained in 
the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Letters. Mrs. West seems to have hunted 
it through all its intricate windings, with a degree of zeal and ability, to 
which we heartily wish success. The sophistry which that pernicious 
school employs to pervert the nature of vice and virtue is forcibly exposed, 
and the writings of Goethe and Rousseau are held up to detestation. . . . 
_ Part of the 15th, and all of the 16th Letter, is devoted to the examina- 
tion of those democratical notions which affect government, property, 
and the origin of society. In this part Mrs. West sustains her former 
character as a lover of order, subordination, and lawful authority. 
She contrasts the account given in the Scripture, of the first aspect of 


, Gentleman's Magazine, loc. cit. 
* British Critic, xviii, 286-95 ; 359-65 ; 524-29: Sept., Oct., Nov., 1801. 
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civil society, with the wild dreams of Rousseau. We lament that 
their absurdity has not rendered a laboured refutation of them un. 


necessary... . 
The sentiments which Mrs. West’s poems (1797) breathe, are dilated 


through these volumes, which may be considered as a very valuable 
addition to the library of youth in the dangerous interval between child- 
hood and adolescence. ‘The doctrines they teach are orthodox, temperate, 
uniform, and liberal (in the true meaning of the word liberality) and the 
manners they recommend are what every judicious parent would wish a 
son to adopt... . 

Its distinguishing features are a desire to extend the knowledge, and 
promote the doctrine of Christianity, as taught in the Scriptures, and 
expounded in our establishment, a wish to repel the arrogance and self- 
sufficiency which appear to be prevalent features in the character of the 
younger classes of the present times. This prevalence, indeed, seems 
to form a new epoch in manners, extremely ominous to the public 
welfare. . . . 


One more comment should be made. The Oxford honorary 
degree of 1793 was not merely the recognition of Bishop Percy as 
an able and a worthy cleric. It was a public confirmation of the 
spirit of orthodoxy and conservatism as opposed to the new doctrines 
of liberty and democracy. For him personally it was the recognition 
of his ultimate and complete adherence to “ order, subordination, 
and authority.” It thus marked the end of a long though secret 
and silent conflict in his own nature. In his earliest youth he had 
pledged himself to the support of the “ establishments ”’ on that 
grave day when he made the decision of becoming a priest, as 
quaintly implied in a letter of a half-century later: ‘‘ My hair was 
cut off at ten or eleven years old; forever since that time I have 
worn a wig.” ! But, caught soon by the spirit of melancholy 
longing and gentle radicalism of the Wartons and their school, he 
struggled awhile in the paradoxical conflict of the eighteenth- 
century wish to escape and fear of the consequences. More and 
more, however, he came to find a convenient screen for his literary 
enthusiasms in the excuse that they were but the idle amusements 
of his youth. In the end, he welcomed the proxy of other shoulders 
upon which he could place the responsibility of new editions of his 
works, together with the possible criticisms which they might entail. 
Thus he had come to reconcile his interests as an antiquarian with 
the spirit which accepted as final the oracles of the past. 

Vincent H. OGBORN. 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32333, fol. 143. 
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REVIEWS 


Christopher Marlowe in London. By Mark Ecctes. (Har- 
vard Studies in English, vol. x.). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; London: H. Milford. 1934. Pp. viii + 
185. $2.50; ros. 6d. net. 


Tue findings of this volume, elucidated with the firm precision 
that we associate with the work of Dr. Eccles, are of the greatest 
interest to students of Marlowe, to students of Elizabethan London 
life, and especially to those who follow the particular branches of 
research that involve the use of the Public Record Office and the 
Middlesex Guildhall. For it is both a collection of vitally interest- 
ing statistics about Marlowe, the poet Watson, and other contem- 
poraries already associated with him, and, by its lucid exposition of 
data and of the processes by which the data have been secured, a 
fine example of the procedure by which such investigation as this 
can most profitably be conducted. 

The evidence thus accumulated corroborates, as must all genuine 
discoveries about his life (as did, indeed, the illuminating discovery 
ot Professor Leslie Hotson ! and the summaries of the new evidence 
by Dr. F. S. Boas 2 and Professor Tucker Brooke *), the impression 
of Marlowe’s character derived from the self-revelation of the plays. 
The picture is of a character impetuous and fierce in action, quarrel- 
some as many Elizabethan poets appear to have been and as ready 
with a sword, and yet able to claim the support of men of undoubted 
repute and (so far as we know) of no poetical leanings, such as his 
two sureties, Kitchin and Rowland, while still associating in dubious 
partnership with Ingram Frizer, Nicholas Skeres, and Robert 
Poley of Shoreditch. 

The investigation covers three questions set out at the beginning 
of the survey: ‘“ Where did [Marlowe] live while he was writing 
Faustus and the other plays? What poets among his contem- 


The Death of Christopher Marlowe (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1925). 
: Marlowe and his Circle (Oxford, 1929). 
The Life of Marlowe (London, 1930). 
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poraries were his friends and companions? What breach of the 
law brought him, in 1589, a prisoner to Newgate?”’! The last 
of these, long one of the crucial questions in Marlowe’s biography, 
is first solved and its solution partly includes and partly serves as g 
basis for that of the others. 

Approaching the problem through the poet, Thomas Watson, 
whom tradition has associated (hitherto somewhat indefinitely) with 
Marlowe, Dr. Eccles discovered, in the Chancery Miscellanea, a 
writ and return into Chancery of a Gaol Delivery at Newgate and 
a pardon in the Patent Rolls, from which he found that Thomas 
Watson and Christopher Marlowe were arrested on September 18,2 
1589, for the death in a street fight of one William Bradley, thus 
explaining at last the bond which Marlowe gave on October 1, 1580, 
for his appearance at the next Gaol Delivery—the only one of the 
documents in the case hitherto known. Invaluable details of the 
lives and relations of the three men involved are arrived at by Dr. 
Eccles’ searching investigation ot the course of the case. 

On September 19, 1589, the coroner’s jury decided that Watson, 
who had dealt the death-blow, had acted in self-defence and he and 
Marlowe were temporarily imprisoned in Newgate. On October 1, 
1589, Marlowe gave the bond already referred to, with Richard 
Kitchin and Humphrey Rowland as sureties for his appearance at 
the next Gaol Delivery (a document which has been known, but 
not always correctly interpreted, since 1886) and was set free. The 
next Gaol Delivery of Newgate appears to have been held on 
December 3, 1589, and it is in the record of this that the findings 
of the inquest are incorporated. Watson was remanded to Newgate 
to await the grace of the Queen and secured his pardon on 
February 10, 1589/90, and Marlowe, who appears to have duly 
presented himself, was not detained. 

Of considerable interest also is Dr. Leslie Hotson’s discovery of 
the entry in the Queen’s Bench Controlment Rolls: ‘ Wille/mus 
Bradley petit securitates pacis versus Hugonem Swift & Johannem 
Allen & Thomam Watson ob metum mortis & ” 4 which Dr. Eccles 
interprets as referring to the summer of 1589, thus showing that 
the hostility between Watson and Bradley at least was of some 
weeks’ standing at the time of the fight on September 18 and that 
Bradley was, or claimed to be, in danger of his life therefrom. 
Incidentally, the appearance of the name Hugh Swift serves to 


* P. 4. * Pp. 35-6 and p. 46. 2 Pp. 22-4. ‘ P. 57. 
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identify (if there were any doubt) the Thomas Watson of this entry, 
and so of the main episode, with the poet, who married Anne Swift 
the sister of Hugh.! So that finally, Marlowe’s connection with 
Watson thus established, Dr. Eccles is able to ascribe to Marlowe 
the hitherto doubtful dedication of Watson’s Amintae Gaudia? to 
the Countess of Pembroke in 1592, thus making a definite and 
interesting contribution to the Marlowe canon. 

The case, then, from the point of view of the student of Marlowe’s 
life is of major interest as establishing his close association with the 
poet, Thomas Watson, as showing that he spent thirteen days in 
Newgate, and as clearing up finally the question of the significance 
of the bond of October 1, 1589. Its main lines are further illumi- 
nated by Dr. Eccles discovery of yet another document, in the 
Sessions Rolls at the Middlesex Guildhall, a recognizance entered 
into by Marlowe (alone this time) on May 9, 1592, to keep the 
peace “ versus cunctum populum dicte Domine Regine et precipue 
versus Allenum Nichollo Constabularium de Hollowellstreet.” 3 The 
affair with Watson and Bradley was, then, not entirely without 
parallel in Marlowe’s life. 

It will be seen that Dr. Eccles has thus answered the first and 
second questions he proposed to himself in the course of answering 
the third, for the association with Watson, Kitchin (and possibly 
Rowland) and others has been elucidated, while the register of 
prisoners in Newgate already referred to supplies the invaluable 
statement: “Thomas Watson nuper de Norton ffowlgate in 
Comitatu Middlesex generosus & Christoferus Marlowe nuper de 
Eadem Yoman‘ .. .” which tells us, if not the house, at least 
the street in which Marlowe lived. 

Of interest only second to these major discoveries are the dossiers 
(in some cases surprisingly full) which Dr. Eccles is able to compile 
for several contemporaries and neighbours of Marlowe and Watson, 
and space alone prevents detailed notice of the cases of William 
Bradley, Richard Kitchin, Humphrey Rowland or of Watson’s 
connection with the members of the Douai seminary. The inclusion 
of such material as this, of course, adds greatly to the value of the 
work as a book of reference, for it is one of the peculiarities of this 
type of historical detection that no man knows at what moment a 
hitherto obscure personality may offer a clue to a puzzle or supply 


1 P. 60. 2 P. 165. ® P. 104. 
* P. 34 (and see also chap. vi: Norton Folgate). 
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an unsuspected connection between two apparently unrelated bodies 
of evidence. 

That the whole is conveyed in a dry, clear, and sympathetically 
humorous manner is no small benefit, for the characters Dr. Eccles 
examines go forth from his pages not merely the products of cage. 
books, however accurately documented, but living Elizabethans. 

Una ELtis-Fermor, 


Comenius in England. The visit of Jan Amos Komensk# (Come- 
nius) the Czech philosopher and educationist to London in 
1641-1642 ; its bearing on the origins of the Royal Society, on 
the development of the encyclopedia, and on plans for the 
higher education of the Indians of New England and Virginia. 
As described in contemporary documents, selected, translated 
and edited with an Introduction and Tables of Dates. By 
ROBERT FITZGIBBON YOUNG. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1932. Pp. xii+100. Ios. net. 


A PERIOD of nearly sixty years intervened between Bacon’s first 
advocacy of a society for the advancement of learning in 1605 and 
the institution of the Royal Society in 1662. ‘The need of an academy 
was widely felt (see Religio Medici, i. §24) for, as Bacon pointed out, 
the Universities, which might have been adapted to the purpose, 
were dedicated to training men for the professions and were anti- 
pathetic to experimental research. More than once during these 
years an English academy was on the point of being formed. Bolton’s 
scheme, which involved the use of Windsor Castle for the rooms of 
the academy, seems only to have been defeated by James I’s death ; 
Bacon’s more matured plans were published posthumously in New 
Atlantis; an informal academy (not mentioned by Mr. Young), 
which received royal support, was founded in 1635 by Kynaston, 
the latin translator of Troilus and Criseyde; this book relates the 
history of a fourth. Mr. Young has collected ten documents describ- 
ing or referring to the visit to England in 1641 of the Czech philo- 
sopher, Comenius, at the invitation of Milton’s friend Hartlib and 
certain members of Parliament such as Selden, Pym, and Bishop 
Williams (later Archbishop of York). The fame of Comenius’s 
attempt at an “ outline of complete wisdom ” had reached England, 
and Hartlib and his friends, seeing that such an outline was beyond 
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the reach of one man, decided to form an international academy in or 
near London for preparing this encyclopaedia, and incidentally for 
promoting higher education amongst the Indians of the New World. 
Comenius was to organize the academy, Parliament was favourable, 
and Continental countries (with the exception of a jealous France) 
wished it well; but the dispute between Charles I and the Parlia- 
ment compelled them to defer their plans indefinitely. After the 
larger scheme had been deferred, Comenius’s friend, Haak, who had 
supported it, organized some informal meetings of scientists in 1645, 
and from this, the Invisible College, sprang the Royal Society 
seventeen years later. 

In addition to editing these ten documents—of which the most 
important is a translation of Comenius’s detailed account of his visit, 
probably based on his diary—Mr. Young has compiled a valuable 
table of dates illustrating the development of scientific societies and 
the evolution of encyclopedic ideas in Europe and America. I do 
not know where else the history of corporate endeavour in learning 
can be so conveniently surveyed. My only criticism is that whereas 
Mr. Young’s interpretation of science is Baconianly broad at the 
beginning of his list, at the end he is content to notice scientific 
societies in the narrower modern sense. ‘To redress the balance, I 
should like to see a reference to the foundation of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1572 and its reorganization in 1707 and 1717, and to what 
I believe is the first literary periodical, Bibliotheca Literaria (1722). 
To the early library catalogues mentioned Mr. Young might also 
have added James’s catalogue of Oxford and Cambridge manu- 
scripts (1600) and Bernard’s Catalogue of the Manuscripts of 
England (1697). Bishop Nicolson’s English Historical Library (1696) 
deserves recording as perhaps the earliest subject-bibliography in 
English ; and amongst the encyclopedias or works of encyclopedic 
scope room might have been found to mention Hickes’s Thesaurus 
(1705). 

Mr. Young is so interesting that one is tempted to make further 
additions. Under the year 1667 Mr. Young records Sprat’s recom- 
mendation that an English Literary Academy should be formed on 
the lines of the French Academy. To have treated the subject even 
in outline was, of course, beyond the scope of a table of dates and 
would have given undue importance to English affairs; yet this 
solitary reference suggests that Sprat’s was the only recommendation. 
The Royal Society had previously (1664) appointed a committee, of 
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which Waller, Evelyn, and Dryden were members, to consider the 
formation of such an academy, and though various circumstances 
discouraged them at that time, Dryden supported a similar scheme 
of Roscommon’s in the next decade, and as late as 1689 Evelyn 
wrote to Pepys with considerable enthusiasm on the same subject. 
But these proposals were all fruitless, and Swift’s, which had the 
approval of Addison, Atterbury, Congreve, and Prior, succeeded 
no better. The idea was still alive at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. But this goes beyond the limits which Mr. Young has set 
himself and beyond the scope of a review. Mr. Young’s book should 
prove most stimulating to those whose interests in the seventeenth 
century are not confined to its poetry and its politics. 
Joun Butt. 


The Sailor in English Fiction and Drama, 1550-1800. By 
HAROLD FRANcIs WaTsON. New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1931. Pp. [x]+241. 
17s. 6d. net. 


WiTH commendable thoroughness the author has devoted his first 
two chapters to the study of the sailor as he appears in the voyage 
narratives from 1550 to 1800, with a view to comparison with the 
sailor of fiction and drama, the subject of his title, and to deter- 
mination of how far the latter is a modification by convention of the 
character as he appears in these relations of actual experiences. He 
also considers the stories in fiction and drama in connection with 
their sources, not only in voyages and experience, but as harking 
back to the events common in Greek romance—kidnapping by 
pirates, attempts of amorous captains, shipwreck and escape astride 
a spar, etc. The amount of material examined is so great that 
omissions are blameless, and though the necessary compression, and 
repetition of similar incidents, characters, and illustrative language, 
make the book less readable, this does not reduce its value as a 
painstaking literary study. 

Dealing with an earlier book on his subject, Commander Robin- 
son’s The British Tar in Fact and Fiction, Professor Watson acknow- 
ledges its usefulness, but might easily mislead in saying “ the whole 
evolved from notes to accompany a series of nautical prints,” and 
in accusing it of attempts to whitewash the mariner. While defen- 
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sively favourable to the seaman against satirical or one-sided pictures, 
what Commander Robinson does, like Professor Watson himself, is 
to present both sides of the question. When Raleigh in his History 
of the World, accuses “the common soldier” of cupidity and 
insubordination afloat and ashore, Commander Robinson is justified 
in pointing out that others than trained seamen were drafted on 
board ship, and in quoting Drake in defence of the true mariner. 
It is unfair to say, and quote, in reference to this: “ Raleigh’s 
History of the World, which presents the mariner in a decidedly 
unfavourable light ‘ is merely a partial picture.’ ” 

The perception of errors and inaccuracies in The British Tar, 
such as 1917 for the date of Robinson Crusoe, has unfortunately not 
guarded Professor Watson from inaccuracy on his own part. On 
p. 174 an honest commander, in Charles Johnstone’s Chrysal, is 
represented as being fined a year’s pay because his ship’s expenses 
were too low. What really happens is that the surprising modera- 
tion of his accounts wins “a cold compliment”; but the dis- 
crepancy between these and the next submitted for a voyage of 
similar duration is too glaring, and the captain responsible “ is 
mulcted his whole four years pay.” To The Post Captain, by 
John Davis, a novel given some prominence in the book, the date 
1802 is assigned, leaving it to be supposed that this novel was then 
published. ‘The date of publication was, however, the winter of 
1805-1806, and The Post Captain was not even written in 1802, 
though just possibly planned and begun. These dates (first deter- 
mined by its editor, the present reviewer, together with the author- 
ship of the book) appear in the only edition known to Professor 
Watson according to his Bibliography, in which it would have 
been more accurately described, like several other books, as an 
edited volume, “‘ with Introduction,” etc. The said Introduction, 
within its limits, treated some of the drama and fiction, well-known 
and less known, dealt with in the book under review. 

Some misprints in The Sailor, etc., have escaped notice, the 
least obvious perhaps, being “‘ Harrit [sic] ” for “‘ Harriot [sic] ” on 
p. 188, in quoting from Colman’s Jealous Wife, and ‘‘ Helm hard 
aboard” for “‘ Helm hard aweather,” p. 137, from Davenant’s 
version of The Tempest. A string of references, wrongly marked 
Boyle in the notes to Chap. V, p. 213, belong to The Buccaneers of 
America. 

R. H. Case. 
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Milton’s Use of Du Bartas. By G. C. Taytor. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: H. Milford, 
1934. Pp. xvi-+ 129. $2.00; 8s. 6d. net. 


THE traditional view of Du Bartas’s influence on Milton has been 
well settled for over a century. In Sir Sidney Lee’s words, it js 
that “ the degree of the relation is open to doubt.” There is no 
reason to quarrel with this verdict. On the whole, Du Bartas is a 
poor poet and a platitudinous thinker. As he writes on the same 
themes as Milton, he necessarily deals with the same facts or ideas 
and frequently uses the same words, such as 


Immutable, Immortal, Infinite 





(quoted by Mr. Taylor, p. 42). But, before Mr. Taylor came, there 
was a general agreement that no precise relationship could be 
proved. Mr. Taylor holds (p. 9) “ that Du Bartas had an immense 
effect upon Paradise Lost not only in a general, but in a most direct 
and immediate manner.” 

Yet Mr. Taylor maintains also that all the ideas common to 
Milton and Du Bartas are found in the ‘“ Mirrour Literature ” of 
the Middle Ages and in the numerous commentaries on Genesis 
written from the time of Philo onwards. But Mr. Taylor thinks 
that Milton did not go through this considerable literature, and took 
his notions wholesale from Du Bartas. This amounts to saying 
that Milton and Du Bartas were both Christians and generally well 
educated men ; with the absurd amendment that Milton obtained 
the major part of his culture and of his Christianity from Du Bartas. 

It is much the same as saying that Cardinal Newman obtained 
all his ideas from Bossuet, but that he also found them in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. No doubt a list of resemblances between New- 
man’s writings and two such sources could be drawn up as 
convincingly as Mr. Taylor has done in the case of Milton, Du 
Bartas, and the rest. 

Chapter IT is a list of “ Commonplaces ” in Paradise Lost which 
are found in Du Bartas and in the Middle Ages. Here is a sample: 


VII: MATTER 
(1) Created ex nihilo by God? (2) Did matter exist ‘‘ in eternity” 
or “in time”? (3) Was matter a part of God? (4) Nature works on 
matter. (5) Matter essentially good. (6) “ Light” first of things 
created by the Word or Son. (7) not identical with the Sun. 
(8) “ Earth self-balanced on its centre hung.” 
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The first four points are questions which of course had to be 
considered by all writers on religious subjects. Merely to write 
about one of them does not prove any influence from any one ; 
even the ordinary commonplace answers would prove nothing. To 
show an influence of Du Bartas on Milton each answer by either 
would have to be examined in very great detail. The last four 
points are general platitudes which mean nothing special in them- 
selves and which are interpreted by each original thinker in a 
different way. 

In order to show genuine similarity of ideas between two writers, 
one must study not only this or that particular short statement, 
even if it is verbally identical in both, but the special meaning given 
to words and ideas by their place in general systems. ‘ Matter 
essentially good ” may mean, in the orthodox way, that God created 
matter good, and that only through the Fall did matter become, 
from a certain angle only, evil; it may mean, in Milton’s sense, 
that matter is a divine substance. Everyone practically agrees 
that Light is the first of created things. That does not solve the 
problem of the identity of Light and the Son for Milton (not to 
mention the Sun, whose peculiar chronological appearance in 
Genesis has always called for explanation). 

Mr. Taylor accuses me (p. 42) of quoting 


Because I am who fill 
Infinitude 


as evidence of Milton’s pantheism, and points out that Du Bartas, 
who is no pantheist, says much the same thing. Certainly, had I 
found no other Miltonic text on this question, I would never have 
called Milton a pantheist ; even then, I use the word “ pantheism ” 
with qualifications and suggest that several other words might be 
used instead. In short, these questions are much more complicated 
than Mr. Taylor allows. 

Also in the section devoted to me I am severely reprimanded 
for suggesting similarities between Milton and the Zohar ; but in 
the section that deals with Miss Marjorie Nicolson’s work Milton’s 
Cabalism is taken for granted and even Du Bartas himself appears 
to have been, on his confession, “ by tradition Cabalistik taught.” 
What was then wrong with my suggestions ? 

May I here protest against the idea, which I find prevalent, 
that I believe Milton to be a cabalist ? The Cabala was, it seems 
to me, useful to Milton in helping him to weld together two ideas 
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which are difficult to conciliate: the omnipotence of God and the 
freedom of man. But I am convinced that even if Milton had 
never heard of the Cabalistic retraction, he would nevertheless have 
held firmly to these two fundamental ideas and found some other 
way of reconciling them; or perhaps even left that problem, as 
many another, unsolved. In short, to quote myself, “ It cannot 
be said that Milton is a cabalist; he has taken from the Cabala 
whatever happened to suit him.” And more especially, Milton’s 
materialism is definitely anti-cabalistic. On one central point 
Milton has been helped by the Cabala; perhaps also on many 
details which cannot be precisely ascertained. It is rather that 
Milton is part of a complex tradition in which there is a cabalistic 
strain. But that tradition is very largely Christian. Du Bartas 
comes a little earlier, but in the same tradition, and with none, as 
far as I can see, of Milton’s originality of choice in, and arrange- 
ment of, the various elements of the tradition. 

That Du Bartas (p. 68) should mention, as well as Milton, the 
strife between Hot, Cold, Moist, Dry; or (p. 118, “the most 
extraordinary of the parallels”) the shrinking of the rivers at the 
Deluge ; or (p. 119) the Gyants strange of haughty hand and mind, 
proves nothing at all. 

Had Mr. Taylor been content to study Du Bartas as a fore- 
runner of Milton and to point out the many similarities between 
the two, we might have accepted his study as an interesting and 
painstaking presentation of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
thought ; but his claim that Milton derived practically all his ideas 
and much of his poetry from Du Bartas will strike most scholars 
as grossly exaggerated. In fact, an analysis of Du Bartas showing 
and explaining the differences between him and Milton would be of 
great historical interest. 

Denis SAURAT. 


The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By G. N. Crark. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1934. Pp. xix + 461. 12s. 6d. net. 


IN this volume Professor G. N. Clark worthily inaugurates the new 
Oxford History of England in fourteen volumes of which he is the 
general editor. In one sense the book is a text-book, but so much 
does it embody the fruits of modern scholarship and stimulate 
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fresh inquiry in numerous fields that it will be read with profit by 
all who are interested in the period and wish to work upon it. 

Much of the success achieved by Professor Clark in this book is 
due to his obvious intellectual sympathy with certain main tendencies 
in the period. As he traces its history in its different aspects, 
political, intellectual, or economic, he sees the English people slowly 
advancing to a more rational and moderate way of life. Seen 
through his dispassionate vision, the age of the later Stuarts is 
stripped of meretricious glamour and revealed in its true significance 
as one of political and economic consolidation and fruitful intel- 
lectual activity. ‘Twice England gave her verdict for monarchy and 
established institutions, in 1688 necessarily making explicit those 
limitations which had only narrowly escaped definition in 1660. 
Slowly the limited monarchy emerged. In an admirable section 
Professor Clark describes the consolidation and constitutional 
development achieved in the reign of Queen Anne, not because of 
nor in spite of that sovereign, but through the necessities of the 
situation and the interaction of war and religion on politics. 

Republicanism, driven into the wilderness in 1660, was never 
really dangerous ; too extreme and too theoretical for the ordinary 
Englishman, it was too much associated with past militarism to be 
trusted, while as an outlet for English individualism it was out- 
rivalled by religion, more particularly as expressed in the Sects. 

In religion, as in politics, the nation moved slowly towards 
rational thought and practice. In 1666 Dr. Robert South, preach- 
ing at Lambeth, declared “ Our religion is a religion that dares to 
be understood,” but it was not till 1695 that Locke summed up the 
tendency of the period in ‘‘ The Reasonableness of Christianity 
as delivered in the Scriptures.” 

Of religious controversy Professor Clark writes with admirable 
impartiality ; if his sympathy springs more readily when he treats 
of the sober righteousness and solid culture of the Dissenter, yet 
he sees that “ ecclesiastical loyalty is as real as sectarian conviction ” 
and he pays a just tribute to the churchmen of the Restoration who 
“restored the dignity of the traditional worship and at their best 
retained the gravity of Puritanism without its inhumanity.” 

Economically also the national life consolidated ; in approving 
tones Professor Clark declares, ‘“‘ the social structure and habits of 
mind of the English nation were settling into those of a business 
nation.” Yet political influence was still anchored to the shires 
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and the successful merchant’s gaze turned always to the land. 
Much in the English countryside was still patriarchal, though Pro- 
fessor Clark makes illuminating comment on villages undominated 
by a resident squire. 

Resolutely refusing to advance beyond the facts, Professor 
Clark declines to dogmatize on the exact rise in population, the 
standard of living, and the extent of production in agriculture and 
industry ; his scholarly reticence is an invitation to research. 

The general drift of the national life and thought was towards 
rationalism, but there were elements in the English character which 
retarded this advance, and which are less emphasized in this 
volume. 

Normally a well-ordered state, the peace of the countryside 
secured by a hierarchy of amateur officials, more or less efficient, 
England could surprise herself and foreign observers by gusts of 
lawlessness and passion. The Popish Plot, however soberly 
recounted, reads like a madness in the blood ; there was shame as 
well as relief when it passed and both turned to the advantage of a 
king more well-balanced than his subjects. 

In war, too, the latent violence in the English character found 
its outlet. Fundamentally pacific, England disbanded the best 
army in Europe in 1660 and made plain to William III and Marl- 
borough that wars if waged at all, must be necessary, brief, and 
profitable. Yet once at war, and as long as it fulfilled these con- 
ditions, the English fought with a vitality and tenacity which won 
respect if not always victory. 

This interaction of the moderation and violence in the English 
nation gives to the period a paradoxical character. 

“Who can abstain from satire in this age?” asked Rochester, 
and few did so. The delicate beauty and occasional mysticism of 
the early Caroline lyrics was exchanged for the brilliant satire and 
biting realism of Absalom and Achitophel and the mocking vitality 
of Restoration drama. Milton, in the spacious firmament of his 
genius, soared above the dusty conflicts of an age in which politically 
he was an anachronism. Yet as Professor Clark rightly shows, his 
ideal was “ rational liberty’ and to this the age was moving, 
though its definition was inevitably different. 

The pamphlet, now in its maturity, was the weapon of the age ; 
more emphasis might have been laid upon its influence ; to take 
one example, the 20,000 copies of The Letter to a Dissenter, by 
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Halifax, indubitably hardened Nonconformist opinion against the 
Declaration of Indulgence. 

Monarchy too lent itself to satire. While bishops insisted on 
the Divine Right of Kings, Charles II, “ no patriot king ” in the 
eyes of Professor Clark, lived in a manner which belied their 
assumptions. 

Men admire strength and like an enigma provided it is not too 
remote from their experience. Possibly this explains the abiding 
interest for their age and ours of Charles II and Shaftesbury. Each 
shared in many ways the practical and intellectual interests of his 
contemporaries, neither was ever entirely explicable ; Charles in 
his success, Shaftesbury in his failure remain enigmas. 

It is part of the value of this book that its author attempts no 
easy solutions. He shows us that much more work is necessary 
on the origins of Whiggism, on the ministry of Danby, on the 
history of the Anglican Church and of the Roman Catholics in 
England while, as we have shown, his suggestions of unsolved 
problems in economic history are no less valuable and stimulating. 

The impression left upon the reader of this admirable synthesis 
of an absorbing period is of the abounding vitality of the English 
nation. Yet it is a vitality normally disciplined by good sense ; in 
art and architecture the English were more often moderate than 
extravagant ; England escaped the baroque, and its buildings have 
a sober strength which is as characteristic of the national temper 
as its constitution and its religion. 

In a book of this type; where compression was inevitable, it is 
obviously sometimes expensively purchased. It is hardly accurate 
to state that while in 1660 the ‘‘ Spaniards did not relinquish their 
claim to Jamaica, though the English remained in occupation there, 
they gave up Dunkirk.” Article 6 of the instructions for the Baron 
de Watteville, accredited to England as Spanish ambassador, dated 
August 11, 1660, and preserved at Simancas, authorizes him to 
demand the restitution of Dunkirk as well as Jamaica. The ambas- 
sador’s letters, preserved in the same archive, show that he did not 
cease, even to the point of tactlessness, in urging that Spain was 
entitled to the restitution of both places in view of the confirmation 
of the Anglo-Spanish Treaty of 1630 by Charles II in 1656. 

The case of the Non-Jurors also has suffered by compression. 
The principle for which they stood is one at stake to-day, the 
liberty of the Church as a spiritual society ; it is stated clearly by 
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George Hickes in The Constitution of the Catholic Church: “ this 
union or interweaving of the civil with the ecclesiastical laws of 
government . . . gives the State no more right or pretence of 
right to usurp it over the Church or invade its spiritual rights, 
which it derives from Christ, than it gives the Church to usurp it 
over the State or invade its temporal rights which it derives from 
God.” In fact the religious liberty of the Church demanded by 
the Non-Jurors was the same principle as that for which the Dis- 
senters were suffering. 

A classified and excellent bibliography, genealogical tables, good 
maps, and index, complete a book which we can only hope that the 
other volumes in the series will equal. 





Mary Coate, 


Peter Anthony Motteux (1663-1718). A Biographical and 
Critical Study. By Robert Newron CuNNINGHAM. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 


In most of Motteux’s writings Mr. Cunningham has found nothing 
to excite him, little to elicit his praise, and not much even to interest 
him—only the translation of Rabelais, completing what Urquhart | 
had left unfinished, can be seriously considered to have literary 
value. Of necessity, Mr. Cunningham’s tone is often, indeed 
usually, depreciatory. ‘‘ Devoid of literary merit,” “ not infre- 
quently both boring and vulgar,” “ vulgar and tasteless ’’—these 
are a few of his summaries. |The complete Motteux seems to 
have been as tedious for Mr. Cunningham to read as it was simple 
for Motteux to write. 

But, even so, one cannot feel that Mr. Cunningham has made 
the utmost of what good there was. For instance, his attitude to 
the free translators of the time, and so to Motteux, begins in the 
wrong spirit: ‘‘ Undoubtedly much of the stuffy, tobacco-filled 
atmosphere and ready slang of the London coffee-house crept into 
the translations of the day. Charles Whibley writes that these men 
seldom hesitated to employ a racy, every-day colloquial speech, and 
to deck out foreign authors in ‘ the familiar parti-coloured style of 
their own grub-street.’”” Surely this is the value of the translators 
of Dryden’s and Pope’s day, as it is the value of the Elizabethan 
translators (whom Mr. Cunningham strangely speaks of as “ literal ”). 
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The translators, great or obscure, are doing something other than 
what the twentieth century looks for in a translator. They are 
drawing heavily on foreign gold to float imitations of their own. 
And, on another subject, Mr. Cunningham tends to the same 
snobbery : “ It is satisfactory,” he writes, “ to find that Shakespeare 
was properly estimated by the first English literary journal.” It 
may be satisfactory, but do not Mr. Shaw’s criticisms of Shakespeare 
in the Saturday Review demonstrate that the satisfactoriness of the 
views stated may be neither here nor there? One fears that Mr. 
Cunningham would disapprove outright of Rymer’s pamphlet, since 
nothing could be less satisfactory, and so miss all its dash, a rare 
quality in any critic, and one especially valuable in a journalist. 
Furthermore, four lines are quoted to “ illustrate [Motteux’s] lack 
of taste.” Should they not rather illustrate how good some of his 
poetry can be ? 
Near some half-wither’d, stragling Trees I came, 
The lonesome neighbours of a pond, 


Where, tir’d with life, and of destruction fond, 
Despairing lovers quench their hopeless flame. 


Mr. Cunningham finds his book to have the value of a cross- 
section of contemporary interests. It would seem better to think 
of it as presenting a cross-section of Motteux. When Mr. Cunning- 
ham leaves his immediate business of describing Motteux’s own 
work and proceeds to put that work into its contemporary place, 
he has no time to be anything but perfunctory. His short history 
of the seventeenth century essay, for instance, shows its inadequacy 
in stating its source. His summary of seventeenth century drama 
is loose and without discoverable critical standards. The book is 
seen to be too enormous a public undertaking for so young and ad hoc 
ascholar, who cannot be, as he must be, an authority on every separate 
kind of work Motteux took to. 

Concerning Motteux himself, Mr. Cunningham has discovered 
some new particulars and has provided a careful bibliography which 
claims for Motteux writings not hitherto recognized as his. 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 
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The Welbeck Miscellany No. 1. A Pleasante & Merry Humor 
off A Roge. By Witt1am CavenpisH, Duke of Newcastle. 
1933. Pp. viii + 38. 


The Welbeck Miscellany No. 2. A Collection of Poems by 
Several Hands. . . . Never before Published. 1934. Pp, 
viii + 39-60. 

Limited editions of 30 copies on large paper, 20 of which 
are for sale, at 6s. each, and 150 ordinary copies, 125 of 
which are for sale at 3s. 6d. Copies are obtainable from the 
Librarian, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts. 


THE famous collection of historical manuscripts belonging to the 
Duke of Portland at Welbeck Abbey is well known and easily 
accessible. Little attention, however, has been paid hitherto to the 
valuable and interesting literary manuscripts in the same collection, 
Mr. Francis Needham, Librarian to the Duke of Portland, has, 
with the Duke’s approval, formed the excellent plan of publishing 
some of the most important works which he has found among these 
manuscripts in a series of limited editions called The Welbeck 
Miscellany. ‘Two numbers of the miscellany have now appeared 
and a third is in preparation. The first consists of a draft of a 
comedy called A Pleasante & Merry Humor off A Roge by William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. This little play seems to have 
formed the basis of the comedy called The Triumphant Widow, 
published under Newcastle’s name in 1677, but actually edited and 
in part composed by Shadwell. Curiously enough the “ genteel” 
characters and scenes in this play seem to be due to the professional 
dramatist, while the rustics and servants are the creations of the 
noble amateur. In his prefatory Note Mr. Needham sets out in 
tabular form references to the parallel passages in The Roge and 
The Triumphant Widow. He also prints an entry from an account 
book of Thomas Farr, steward to the second Duke of Newcastle, 
showing a payment of £22 to Shadwell for the printing of two plays, 
and deduces from it that Shadwell was part author not only of The 
Triumphant Widow but also of Newcastle’s other late comedy, The 
Humorous Lovers. The Roge was well worth printing. It is a 
pleasant trifle in racy prose interspersed with delightful lyrics. As 
Mr. Needham observes in his Note, it is full of Shakespearian echoes, 
but it also shows genuine observation of seventeenth-century rusti¢ 
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manners, and has a sprightliness and humour that we should hardly 
have expected from the great cavalier duke. 

The second Welbeck Miscellany contains a collection of Poems 
by Several Hands, ‘‘ chosen,” as Mr. Needham writes, “ from a 
multitude of lyrics, ballads, satires, and other pieces, written for 
the most part on single sheets, and collected by Robert and Edward 
Harley, Earls of Oxford, with additions from the family papers of 
Cavendish, Holles, and Bentinck.” They include unpublished 
verses by the Duke of Newcastle, William Strode, Robert Whitshall, 
John Dryden, Thomas Shadwell, the Earl of Rochester, Sir James 
Thornhill, and Samuel Wesley Junior, as well as some anonymous 
pieces. The most interesting of Mr. Needham’s discoveries in 
this collection of manuscript poems is a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished pieces by John Wilmot, 2nd Earl of Rochester, together with 
some verses by his wife, Elizabeth. These poems are the only 
verses in Rochester’s autograph known to exist except for a few 
lines quoted in one of his letters in Harl. MS. 7003. Mr. Needham 
has selected two to print in the Miscellany. One is a fine lyric 
rather in the Elizabethan than the Restoration manner, and the other 
one of several vigorous fragments of satire. Another discovery that 
throws light on Rochester is a copy of verses by Robert Whitehall, 
Fellow of Merton, the convivial don who befriended the young 
Earl when he was at Oxford. Whitehall sent these verses with his 
portrait to Rochester on January 1, 1676/7. We learn from them 
that Rochester used to borrow Whitehall’s Master’s gown when he 
was an undergraduate, so that he could haunt the Oxford taverns 
at night with impunity : 

’Tis not in vest, but in that gowne 
You’ Lordship daggled through the Towne 


To keep up discipline and tell vs 
Next morning where you found good-fellows. 


Perhaps the finest poems in the volume are two admirable lyrics 
taken from a folio containing eight poems, six of which are well 
authenticated works of William Strode. Mr. Needham quite legiti- 
mately assumes that the two which he prints are by the same author. 
Dryden is represented by a transcript of a little song written 
apparently for Sir Martin Mar-All, but suppressed in the printed 
version of the play. Two prologues are added to the canon of 
Shadwell’s poetry. There is an address to Charles II when he 
was Prince of Wales by his “ Governor,” the Duke of Newcastle, 
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written about 1640 ; and lines “ ‘To Ben: Ionson’s Ghost ” by the 
same author. 

In the latter poem Newcastle has borrowed, consciously or 
unconsciously, a whole line from Jonson’s own famous address to 
Shakespeare prefixed to the First Folio : 


Thou art a Monument, without a Tombe. 


Sir James Thornhill’s piece called “‘ A Hue and Cry after Four of 
the Kings Liege Subjects, who were lately supposed to be seen at 
Royston in Hartfordshire”’ is an excellent example of a comic 
ballad of the early eighteenth century. Two of the three copies 
of verses by Samuel Wesley, Junior, are inspired by hostility to 
Bentley and one of them is an address “ To Mr. Pope Upon Bentley’s 
Railing at Him.” Mr. Needham concludes the volume with a 
remarkable anonymous poem in an early eighteenth century hand 
consisting of twelve lines of blank verse “‘ On a fine Statue.” These 
lines are worthy of a place in any anthology of eighteenth-century 
verse. 

Breathless It stood ; and yet it seemed to breath, 

Attempting life, and meditating motion. 

Nor could it be of sence intirely void ; 

No: for the silent language of the face, 

Confess’d a glimering thought, twilight of reason, 

And spoke it conscious of imperfect Being. 

Mr. Needham has wisely reproduced the exact spelling and 
punctuation of the manuscripts throughout. He has performed 
his editorial duties with good taste and intelligence, and students 
of English poetry and drama owe a debt of gratitude both to him 
and to the Duke of Portland. 


V. DE SoLA PINTO. 


Undercurrents of Influence in English Romantic Poetry. 
By Marcaret SHERwoop. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press ; London: Oxford University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xii + 365. $3.50; 15. net. 


Tuis is a book of humane research. It is also much more. ‘he 
secret of its quality—for quality it has—is not so much that the 
writer of it understands that apprehension of the universe as some- 
thing in which there is always change and growth, and the reactions 
of this apprehension upon thought which are at the root of the 
interpretation of life given by most of the greater poets of the 
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nineteenth century, as that this apprehension has also been 
experienced by her, together with a deep awareness of “ man’s 
relationship to earth, not as a mere walker on its surface, but as 
stirred by its winds and tides.” This “ sympathy ” with the earth 
and the sense that “‘ the earth gives us certain of its currents and 
fruitfulness if we can only be in a mood to take them, simply and 
naturally, without too much thought and troubled reasoning ” 
interpenetrate and quicken the interpretation of those undercurrents 
of thought which it is the purpose of the book to reveal. 

It would seem sometimes as if the terms “ classical” and 
“romantic ”’ had outlived their uses and become a snare, but there 
is one distinction of point of view which they still serve to express. 
They serve to differentiate the attitude of those who look, retro- 
spectively, at things as finished or accomplished from the attitude 
of those who see nothing as finished or accomplished, but every- 
thing in a state of change or growth. All that is essential and 
differentiated in the vision of those poets whom we name “ romantic ” 
is expressed in Blake’s poem on The Fly, or, almost parenthetically, 
in Sartor Resartus in Carlyle’s manifesto on the withered leaf : 
“ Detached, separated ! I say there is no such separation: nothing 
hitherto was ever stranded, cast aside; but all, were it only a 
withered leaf, works together with all; is borne forward on the 
bottomless, shoreless flood of Action, and lives through perpetual 
metamorphoses. ‘The withered leaf is not dead and lost, there are 
Forces in it and around it, though working in inverse order; else 
how could it rot ? ” 

It is the central vibration of this sense of growth or of con- 
tinuous creation, as shown in Wordsworth’s interpretation of the 
physical universe and of human life, in Keats’s interpretation of 
life in terms of myth and Browning’s in terms of love—and the 
play upon it of such preceding or contemporary streams of thought, 
poetical, philosophical, historical, and scientific, as have not yet 
been universally recognized or emphasized in this connection, that 
Dr. Margaret Sherwood interprets in her book, with a combination 
of ripeness of scholarship, intuition of what is deepest in the work 
of the writers under consideration, and restraint in any undue 
pressing or emphasizing of theory or thesis, that is indeed rare in a 
book of this kind. 

One of the most valuable chapters is on eighteenth-century 
thought and poetry. Dr. Sherwood does well to turn to the literature 
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in which the early leaders, at least, of the Romantic movement in 
England were saturated. If her selection of material may at first 
sight seem a trifle arbitrary—Shaftesbury being treated fully to the 
exclusion of Hartley, Henry Brooke to the exclusion of Christopher 
Smart and Blake—it is yet justified by the nature of the book, whose 
avowed preoccupation is with “‘ undercurrents ” of influence. 

The chapter on Herder, “ leader of the leaders in the critics’ 
revolution,” and on the part played by Germany as regards sustained 
formulation of creed at a time when England, although richer in 
creation, was inarticulate as regards expression of aim and purpose, 
is also of very great interest. 

This fine volume of creative criticism leaves the reader eager 
for a fuller study of Romanticism by Dr. Sherwood, for it is a 
definite stimulus towards a reconsideration and a re-evaluation of 
some of the poetry of which it treats. In this respect the chapter 
on Browning and the closing chapter of the book, in which Dr. 
Sherwood attacks and exposes Mr. Santayana’s mis-interpretation 
of Browning, are notable. 

Yet even in this chapter, polemical in content, the excellence of 
the matter is accompanied by that excellent quiet grace of manner 
which characterizes throughout this unassuming but very valuable 
book. 

CATHERINE M. MacLean. 


Lettres sur les Anglois et les Francois et sur les Voiages. 
Par B. L. DE Murat, éditées par CHARLES GOULD. Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 1933. Pp. 383. 


Mr. Cuartes Goutp has reprinted the Lettres sur les Anglois et les 
Frangois et sur les Voiages of Béat Louis de Muralt, and provided 
them with notes and a workmanlike introduction. This is the first 
modern reprint of the author’s definitive edition of 1728. The 
Lettres sur les Anglois were originally written in England during 
1694, when Muralt was about thirty, the Lettres sur les Frangois 
and that sur les Voiages a few years later. For a generation they 
circulated in MS., though the author, by now absorbed in pietism, 
“‘ par un mouvement de conscience ”’ made a determined attempt to 
collect and destroy the copies. In 1718 one letter reached print in 
Holland, without his permission and in an uncorrected state; 
others were promised, and, as a consequence, Muralt’s friends 
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collected the scattered letters and, after two years of persuasion, 
got him to consent to their publication and to correct them sufficiently 
for the press. This was the first edition of 1725. The book 
attracted a good deal of attention and was put into English the 
following year. Muralt, however, felt that his responsibility to the 
public was not yet discharged, and in 1728 he issued a revised edition, 
in which, with an accretion of rather heavy material, he expressed 
his mature reflections on his subjects. ‘The differences in outlook 
between the two versions are not serious, though to students of 
Muralt’s later life they are interesting, and they hardly affect the 
Lettres sur les Anglois, which preserve almost unmodified the fresh- 
ness of Muralt’s first impressions and meditations. 

The book did not suffer through the delay in publication. It 
was not a guide-book but a scrutiny into national character, the first 
on so large a scale. A hundred years later Sainte Beuve praised the 
“singuliére et parfaite justesse’ of its analysis. Muralt’s Lettres 
sur les Anglots laid what was substantially a new reading of the 
English character before the European public, and may be said to 
have shaped the expectations of later travellers. ‘The parallels to 
and direct citations of the Lettres in the writings of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, to which Mr. Gould draws attention, give proof of his 
profound influence on them, and he is largely responsible for Milord 
Edouard in La Nouvelle Héloise, with whom a new type entered 
Continental fiction. 

Muralt’s Swiss blood and Protestant bias on the one hand and 
his French training and experience on the other disposed him to be 
both sympathetic and critical and made him an admirable inter- 
preter of the English. His ingenious and solid mind and the 
pleasant acid, occasionally sweetening to enthusiasm, of his style 
keep his book alive. It is reflective rather than descriptive, but he 
has a shrewd eye for the details of behaviour or speech that bear 
out his conception of character. Thus he sketches the promenade 
of fashionable Englishwomen in the parks, “toujours parées et 
toujours génées,” and notes with humour that Englishmen will sit 
in silence broken only by an occasional ‘“‘ How d’ye do?... 
Honnéteté qui signifie, qu’ils s’occupent des Personnes avec qui ils 
se trouvent, mais qu’ils n’ont rien a leur dire.’’ One of his best 
chapters is on the English theatre, considered in its relations to the 
French. This should be taken together with Dryden’s critical 
essays ; the facts are the same, the angle of vision different. Muralt 
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felt that the English comic writers, even the best, Ben Jonson, had 
been hindered by national prejudice from attacking the typical faults 
of their countrymen and had thus left untouched the richest and 
most salutary comic vein and had fallen back on the inferior comedy 
of individual follies. What to Dryden is the wealth of our comic 
Muse is to Muralt a sign of her poverty. English tragedy, he con- 
sidered, ought to be much better than he found it. Circumstances 
were favourable—‘‘ L’Angleterre est un pays de passions et de 
catastrophes ”—and the language strong and succinct; but the 
English could not make up their minds to be simple. 

Muralt’s book seems never to have fallen quite out of sight. 
It had one aspect on which we have not yet touched ; the author 
was a Swiss patriot, bent on warning his people against the enervating 
influence of France, and doubtless this fact has extended his public 
and kept his memory green. In England he was known to Macaulay, 
who drew on him for an unfavourable description of coffee-houses 
in the reign of William and Mary, and to Saintsbury, who accorded 
him in his History of Criticism the praise due to the first Continental 
critic since the sixteenth century to take English literature seriously. 
Historians of Swiss literature and Swiss Protestantism have dealt 
with him from various points of view, and in 1897 two editions of his 
Lettres—the 1725 version—appeared at Berne, a French one by 
Ritter and a German one by von Greyerz. 

Mr. Gould has dealt thoroughly and usefully with his text. 
Most of the biographical material that he has collected illustrates 
Muralt in his later phases, as pietist and mystic, and throws only an 
indirect light on the rather obscure young officer who wrote the 
Lettres sur les Anglois. He has traced the history of the text during 
the eighteenth century and the criticisms and replies the book 
evoked. In the notes there is a collection of sources, parallels, 
echoes, and criticisms of Muralt’s remarks, which should be valuable 
as a place of reference for the commonplaces of Continental opinion 
on England during the eighteenth century. Mr. Gould has noted 
the occasions when Muralt was first in the field, and has avoided 
overstating his case. The illustrative material from English sources 
is scantier and confined largely to cases in which Muralt’s judgment 
ran parallel to the best English opinion. A certain number of mis- 
prints have escaped correction, e.g. on p. 55, 1880 for 1780 ; p. 159, 
toute forte d’inconvéniens for toute sorte; p. 241, céré for céte; 
p- 311, foi for sot, etc. J. M. S. 'TomMPKINs. 
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The Halliford Edition of the Works of Thomas Love 
Peacock. Edited by H. F. B. Brerr-Smirtu and C. E. Jongs. 
London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 1934. Volumes I and VIII 
(completing the work): pp. ccxx+ 213; x+ 550. Nine 
guineas, net, for the set of ten volumes. 


More than ten years have passed since the early volumes of this 
noble edition made their appearance and were noticed in these 
columns. The publishers disarmingly admit that we have “ all 
paid a price for the high standard of accuracy and completeness set 
at the beginning of the venture”; and I see that in reviewing the 
early volumes I said we were impatient for more. I hope we have 
not been impatient ; anyone who is worthy of this vintage must 
be willing to pay for maturity. 

The too brief and modest preface indicates the extent of the 
editors’ addition to the canon and their rebuilding of its critical 
foundations. The first collected edition, that of 1875, was in three 
volumes, this is in ten. It is, we understand, not exhausted ; and 
since it is limited to 675 sets, there must be libraries in which it 
should still claim a place. Peacock is now established as a great 
Victorian, and this edition of his works has nothing like a rival. 

It may therefore be worth while to indicate its composition. 
Volumes ii—v. contain the well-known novels (with Headlong Hall 
as a make-weight in volume i.). Volumes vi—vii. are poems and 
plays, and contain much that is new. Volumes viii—x. consist 
mainly of Peacock’s periodical prose, an important chapter of 
literary history. 

The plan of the edition prescribed that the conclusion of the 
matter be reserved for the first volume, which is the last. If the 
editors could have foreseen all that would happen, perhaps they 
might have claimed a whole volume for themselves, instead of giving 
half of this volume to Headlong Hall. ‘The plan has, at least, this 
unfortunate consequence, that the bulk and importance of the 
Biographical Introduction (by the senior editor) may escape notice. 
It is, in fact, a Life of Peacock in 200 pages which, if it had appeared 
as a substantive volume, would have been one of the books of the 
year. Again, if space had been ample, the indexes might have been 
fuller. Volume ii. contains an Index Bibliography (is not this an odd 
expression ?), which is all we are given by way of “ Contents ” of 
this edition as a whole ; it is in fact an index of titles, alphabetical 
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under three sections (First Editions, Periodical Verse, Periodica| 
Prose), plus a valuable list of Peacockiana (reviews of Peacock’s 
books as they appeared and a selection of later books and articles), 
There is also an Index of Persons and Authors, which extends to 
20 pages, 40 columns, and gives some twenty entries under Nonnus, 
But I should have liked a great deal more. Did not the editors 
find it hard not to give us an index of characters? Some of us 
have a little difficulty in distinguishing Dr. Opimian from Dr, 
Folliott. It would be exigent, perhaps, to call for an index of 
subjects ; but what an opportunity ! 

In 1924 I deplored the lack of commentary, and pleaded in 
particular to be told where untraced quotations came from. There 
is still no commentary, except when by a happy chance textual 
criticism demands support from exegesis. And there is a great 
deal of bibliography. Perhaps the grapes are sour ; for half-titles 
and cancels are less exciting than they were ten years ago, when 
they had commercial value. I love them still ; but I would barter 
some of this information for an occasional note on a hard place.! 
Quotations, at least, might have been traced in an index. I would 
not seem captious; but the edition is not quite complete and 
definitive—unless we may hope for an eleventh volume. 

It is not now necessary to estimate the importance of Peacock’s 
minor pieces. Anything he wrote is or may be important ; many 
readers will come fresh to Satyrane (viii. 297), only to find the cup 
dashed from their lips, when two pages have “ shown that he was 
in the dominion of Satan.” It is enough to direct readers to this 
edition, where clues are provided through the pleasant mazes of 
Peacock’s verse and his minor prose; and to congratulate the 
editors and ourselves on the fullness of their opportunities (it seems 
unlikely that much of Peacock remains undiscovered in manuscript 
or untraced in print) and on the rare skill and rarer diligence which 
they have shown in using them. 

Mr. Brett-Smith has long been known to scholars as an accom- 
plished editor. A few years ago (in these columns) I looked forward 
to volume i., remarking that he had given us “ too little of his own.” 
He has now given us a Life of Peacock. This is in effect a book, 
and a very good book. It has many of Peacock’s own merits of 
lucidity, judgment, and style. Peacock deserved a good life by his 


1 The Oxford University Press in 1923 published Mr. Jones’s Nightmare 
Abbey, with a few pages of notes. I confess we were not encouraged to go on. 
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own qualities, which are unique. But he is also interesting by 
reason of his close relations with Shelley and Shelley’s circle. 
This Biographical Introduction is, therefore, a work of first-rate 
importance. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By E. pz Sexincourt. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 1934. Pp. 256. tos. net. 


To the author of this volume the appreciation of poetry is almost a 
form of worship, of sound Anglican worship in the best tradition. 
Discussion—if there must be any—is carried on in reverent tones ; 
and all loud judgments or noisy and querulous distinctions are 
studiously avoided. The poet, one is told here, finds the just and 
only words for his expression, “‘ and those words have a beauty of 
imagery and rhythm simply because his subject . . . can by its 
very nature only find voice in terms of beauty.” In such vague 
statements the sum total of human understanding is not noticeably 
advanced ; one is listening rather to “ the blessed mutter of the 
mass.” For those who are satisfied if a lecturer on poetry reminds 
them by frequent and felicitous quotation of their favourite 
passages, offers some well-turned compliments to the dead, and 
restates with quiet distinction the ideas they have always held, the 
reading of this book will come as a delightful and undisturbing 
experience. To others, it must seem that surprisingly little has 
been said in two hundred and fifty pages. 

Professor de Selincourt’s method is one of exposition making 
use of frequent quotation ; at times the commentary runs very thin, 
and the lecture on Troilus and Criseyde, for instance, amounts to 
little more than a pleasant re-telling of Chaucer’s story for the 
“yonge fresshe folkes ” of Oxford. In dealing with Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida he reverts to the old notion that Shakespeare 
was passing through a period of bitter disillusionment with life ; 
but is not the poet’s treatment of the theme a perfectly sound and 
reasonable one—one of several possible treatments open to any 
artist working over this old material ? Why must Shakespeare have 
lost faith in human nature before he could write this play? Pro- 
fessor de Selincourt notes very properly the ‘“‘ superb comedy ” and 
the “ gusto” of certain episodes in the Greek camp, but he will 
have it that Shakespeare’s outlook is “ far more depressed and 
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depressing than any to be found elsewhere in his dreams.” [s it ? 
Or is it only that Shakespeare on this occasion is not taking the 
romantic approach to a situation that Professor de Selincourt would 
like him to approach romantically ? Did Shakespeare, in fact, 
“ narrow ” his outlook or did he only alter it ?_ Admirers of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins will not be pleased at the casual way in which he 
is butchered on p. 220 to make a completer triumph for Robert 
Bridges ; one would expect this critic to side with Dr. Bridges, but 
not, perhaps, to assume so readily that Hopkins could be dismissed 
with a passing rebuke. 

Poetry, if it is poetry, does not go out of date, but much criticism 
necessarily does; there are, naturally, a number of interesting 
points made in all of these lectures, but in matter, manner, and 
critical approach they belong only too often to the days of A. C. 
Bradley and Edmund Gosse. One’s disappointment with this 
volume is partly due to the fact that one expects criticism of a high 
standard from the editor of the admirable Spenser in the Oxford 
Poets. ‘The lecture on Spenser here is, in fact, the best thing in 
the book, and there is an essay on Wordsworth’s Preface to The 
Borderers of the same critical quality. Elsewhere criticism tends to 
dissolve into panegyric or a too easy commentary ; and one is left 
wondering whether the fault may not lie in the very nature of 
public lectures on poetry, which belong rather to the province of 


rhapsody than of literary criticism. 
James R. SUTHERLAND. 


Reason and Beauty in the Poetic Mind. By Cuaries 
Witiiams. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1933. Pp. viii + 186. 
6s. net. 


Wuat is Reason, and what is Beauty ? Or rather, what do the poets 
mean when they use the words, and what does their use of the words 
reveal of their own minds? Mr. Williams, himself a poet and a 
writer of novels poetic in their essence, has the right to consider the 
questions and attempt to give answers which may satisfy the reader, 
poetical or not. The “ ground-plan ” of his studies he explains in 
his preface : 

The four corners of this book lie at the following points (i) the use 


of the word Reason by Wordsworth in the Prelude ; (ii) the abandon- 
ment of the intellect by Keats in the Nightingale and the Urn ; (iii) the 
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emphasis laid on Reason by Milton in Paradise Lost ; (iv) the schism in 
Reason studied by Shakespeare in the tragedies. Add to these the four 
middle points of (i) the definition of Beauty by Marlowe in Tamburlaine ; 
(ii) the imagination of it by Keats in the same two ocies ; (iii) the identi- 
fication of it with Reason in Paradise Lost ; (iv) the humanization of it in 
the women of Troilus and Othello and the later plays. 


And his studies, he warns us, are meant as “ literary, and not as 
either philosophical or zsthetic criticism.” 

The ten chapters which follow are exciting but not always im- 
mediately comprehensible reading: perhaps the light is sometimes 
too dazzling for ordinary eyes. What is said may usually be recog- 
nized as true, but it is not always clear how it comes to be true. 
Like the poem written about the person called William (p. 18), it 
“has a number of dicta about poetry scattered through it; some 
easy, some difficult, some obvious, some not so obvious.” And, 
again, like that poem, “it bears its own testimony to the unique 
value of poetry.” Mr. Williams passes from an introductory 
chapter on the Ostentation of Verse—or, less accurately, the differ- 
ence between poetry and prose—to Wordsworth’s view of Reason, 
to Tamburlaine, then through Pope’s “‘ reasoning but to err ”—the 
contradiction between Bolingbroke’s arguments and “his own 
Nihilistic genius ”—to two kinds of “‘ evasion of identity ” in Spenser 
and Keats, to those two lovers, Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, 
who “ are the precise contrary of Keats’s lovers ” since “ Beauty is, 
quite finally for Troilus, not truth ; beauty has lost her soul,” and 
so, in the later chapters, to Milton’s imagination of “‘a sublime 
Reason in control of the universe,” a “controlling ‘truth and 
beauty’ . . . in relation to the contending and contradicting states 
of divided souls,” and to Shakespeare’s imagination “ abandoning— 
at least explicitly—the divine Reason, and tracing the conflict deeper 
and deeper until in some sense it has imagined earth, under the 
influence of the operation of falsehood, ravening upon itself.” Mr. 
Williams is gloriously indignant (in spite of his assurance that he is 
denying his tempestuous heart) with the commonest accusation 
against Paradise Lost, that of “ inhumanity,” and the chapter on 
The Deification of Reason—“ which is also Power and Beauty ”— 
is, as it should be, one of the best in the book. It is followed by 
that on The Abolition of Significance : the study of the man without 
Reason, seen in the great tragedies of Shakespeare in a rising scale 
of terror, Othello, Lear, Macbeth. Then, after touching on Shake- 
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speare’s later plays, and turning aside from them in the first part of 
the last chapter to consider the questions again by fresh light from 
later poets, Mr. Williams returns to those romances in which “ truth 
and beauty, from whatever cause, are . . . absolutely one in the 
perfection of Shakespeare’s style.” ‘There is some real obscurity 
here; but if Mr. Williams does not end very orderly, he comes 
back almost to the place where he begun, and the journey has been 
over a wide circuit of wisdom and wit. 
EpitH C, Baruo, 


The Minor Poems of John Lydgate. Edited from all avail. 
able MSS., with an attempt to establish The Lydgate Canon 
by Henry Nose MacCracken, Ph.D. ‘Text re-read with the 
MSS. by MerrIAM SHERWOOD, Ph.D. Part II. Secular 
Poems. (Early English Text Society. Original Series 192.) 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp. vii+379-847. 
30s. net. 


AFTER a lapse of almost twenty-five years, President MacCracken’s 
second part of Lydgate’s Minor Poems has at last appeared. This 
volume of over 450 pages contains all the secular poems ascribed to 
John Lydgate in MacCracken’s Lydgate Canon, which forms part 
of the first volume of the Minor Poems. ‘The editor and the Early 
English Text Society are to be congratulated in thus making all of 
Lydgate’s poems available to Middle English students save his Life 
of Our Lady, which still awaits an editor. 

The reviewer of the present volume is faced by the considerable 
difficulty that the work under consideration contains nothing but 
text ; it is to be hoped that the all-important volume of notes which 
must complete the series of Lydgate’s Minor Poems will not be 
unduly delayed. As it is, it is impossible to review President 
MacCracken’s book adequately when only half of the editor’s plan 
for presenting Lydgate’s poetic efforts is available to the reviewer. 
Among present-day reviewers it is the fashion to deal severely with 
books; sometimes, it appears to me, quite unnecessarily 80, 
particularly in the matter of textual emendations. In any work of 
considerable extent, there are bound to be misreadings and occa- 
sionally errors of judgment; also, there are always misprints in 
books of this character, though the present volume fortunately does 
not suffer as much from this particular drawback as the first volume 
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seems to. To criticize such minutia harshly is, in the opinion of 
this writer, beyond the legitimate field of the reviewer. To illus- 
trate the futility of such comments, let us take one typical example : 
President MacCracken objects to the MS. reading of ‘‘ Tubal ” for 
the inventor of melody in A Pageant of Knowledge (p. 727), sub- 
stituting “ Iubal.” ‘Tubal has every bit as much right to be listed 
among the founders of this science as Jubal, as he is thus described 
by Hugo de St. Victoire and the Tractatus Foannis de Musica ; ' if, 
however, President MacCracken prefers the reading Jubal, there is 
no need to quarrel with him on this score, as it is quite possible that 
Lydgate really did mean Jubal and, in any case, the original manu- 
script reading is printed in the margin alongside. No one could 
possibly prove that the editor was at fault here ; and to say that the 
textual emendation is wrong is too subjective to be defensible (even 
though I doubt if I should have made this change). 

On the other hand, it does appear to this reviewer that the 
second volume of Lydgate’s Minor Poems may be criticized from 
quite another angle. President MacCracken seems to have made 
little search for manuscripts since his list in Part I was printed. 
Subsequent to 1911 a number of Lydgate manuscripts have come 
to light.2 Is it possible to select any particular manuscript as the 
basis for any definitive textual edition until every available manu- 
script has been searched out and examined, even if, as in the case 
of the Dietary, there are over forty MSS.? The additional stanzas 
to The Churl and the Bird are printed in this edition from Ashmole’s 
Theatrum Chemicum (1652), although they may also be found in 
manuscript Harley 2407, from which they were edited by R. H. 
Bowers in Modern Language Notes (February, 1934). Manuscript 
Lansdowne 762 (f. 24*) included also the last stanza of A Treatise 
for Lauandres, although it does not differ materially from the 
printed text : 


Of wyne awey/the molis maye ye wasshe 
In mylkys white/the fletyng oyle spot 
With lye of benys make it klene & fresshe 
Washe with wyne the farvent ynke blotte 
All other thynge is clensed wele I wot 
With water clere purgied and made clene 
But thise iij clensen/wyne mylke & bene. 


Incidentally it is interesting to note that the Latin couplet which 


; See The Sources of the Court of Sapience, Leipzig, 1932, p. 79- 
.. Compare, for example, the Lydgate lists in Carleton Brown's Register of 
Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, Oxford, 1916-20. 
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invariably accompanied these lines remained popular in England 
for quite a long time. In an early printed book preserved in The 
Pierpont Morgan Library, a seventeenth-century hand has written: 


Lac lauat vinum, Oleum liquore fabarum 
Incaustum vino ferrum cum felle bovino. 


The stanzas on the Kings of England occur also in MS. 516 of 
Trinity College, Dublin. It is also true that the collations for the 
various poems were made without reference to the relative import- 
ance of the poems. Professor Carleton Brown in the introduction 
to his Register pointed out that the importance of any Middle 
English piece to its period, and consequently to the literary historian, 
may best be judged by the number of manuscripts of the work still 
extant, as it may be presupposed that, as far as secular works are 
concerned (barring, of course, primers and the like, which were 
likely to be “‘ read to pieces ”’), the percentage of extant manuscripts 
to the original number always remains the same. It is most unlikely 
that any more manuscripts of Lydgate’s Fall of Princes were lost in 
the course of time than, for example, of Hoccleve’s Regiment of 
Princes. If, however, we examine the Dietary as printed in this 
book, we find that it contains but eight variant readings taken from 
but two of the forty-two other extant manuscripts. Let the reader 
compare this with the edition by Professor Max Forster in Anglia 
(vol. xlii.)! Lydgate’s Consulo Quisquis Eris is, on the other hand, 
edited from all the known manuscripts (eight). Naturally no one 
would expect the Dietary to have been edited from all the MSS., 
but it seems to me that the best half-dozen manuscripts at least 
should have been consulted for variant readings ; one of Lydgate’s 
poems in a Scottish transcript might have been printed for the sake 
of linguistic comparison. 

Apart from this, President MacCracken’s edition appears to fill 
adequately its intended purpose. All Lydgate’s Minor Poems are 
available now and will (we hope with the appearance of the very 
necessary volume of notes in the near future) lay the basis for a 
new evaluation of Lydgate’s work. Lydgate’s poems are of very 
unequal merit and no one can seriously blame President MacCracken 
for his occasional lack of thoroughness. 

Curt F. BUHLER. 
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Linguistica. Selected Papers in English, French, and German. 
By Otro JESPERSEN. Copenhagen ; Leven & Munksgaard. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1933. Pp. 461. 


18s. net. 


PROFESSOR JESPERSEN, who in 1932 collected in a Danish volume 
those of his papers likely to be of special interest to his own country- 
men (Tanker og Studier, published by the Gyldendalske Boghandel 
of Copenhagen), has here collected twenty-one essays written in the 
three most widely known European languages which “ are, perhaps, 
not unworthy of being presented to an international public ” and 
give “a picture of my own development, my endeavours (and 
failures, some may think) in various fields which from time to time 
have most exercised my mind.” Only a few of the papers—notably 
that on the nature of the accent dealt with by Verner’s Law—are 
entirely new; but others have been hitherto but little known in 
England, since they were published originally in Danish periodicals 
and have been specially translated for this volume. Among living 
philologists of international reputation Professor Jespersen is perhaps 
the most widely influential in the English-speaking world. As the 
writer of the most popular history of the English language and 
the most fundamentally significant antagonist of orthodox and 
traditional grammatical teaching, the veteran Liberal linguist of 
Copenhagen could not fail to provide an impressive and widely 
interesting volume in thus selecting for the benefit of the widest 
possible public representative examples of the varied phases of a 
long and abundantly fruitful career. 

The essays roughly may be divided into three classes, which 
deal with the history of linguistic studies (especially in relation to 
Professor Jespersen’s own development), with linguistic theory 
generally, and thirdly, with the history of English and with its 
grammatical structure. But although only a portion of the volume 
is thus of special appeal to the student of English, the author’s 
well-known fondness for English has produced illustrative matter 
taken from our language almost everywhere. 

In the first of the above-named classes, admirers of Professor 
Jespersen will welcome the admirably clear if unenlivened account 
of his own academic life-story, given as a valedictory address to the 
University of Copenhagen on his retirement in 1925; and the 
graceful tribute to Karl Verner (based partly on personal reminis- 
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cence) will come as an agreeable shock to many university students 
who have hitherto tended to regard the discoverer of the famous 
Law as akind of legendary demon. The lecture on L’ Etude de I 
Langue Maternelle en Danemark and the essay Zur Geschichte der 
dlteren Phonetik, both containing felicitous tributes to the great 
Rasmus Rask (though one misses the name of Ole Worm, the 
seventeenth-century author of the quaint Danica Literatura Anti- 
quissima in the former) are Professor Jespersen at his best. 

Of the papers dealing mainly with linguistic theory, the new 
discussion of the Indo-European and Germanic accent and of the 
general influences of stress and tone in Verners Gesetz und das 
Wesen des Akzents will be found to be of outstanding interest to 
linguists of all shades. In reprinting some of his thoughts on sound- 
laws (Zur Lautgesetzfrage) Professor Jespersen has added a new 
essay which continues vigorously the fight to show how much more 
complex (and human) language really is than the Funggrammatiker 
theorists and their intellectual descendants had supposed. A light 
but stimulating linguistic entertainment is provided—perhaps some- 
what influenced by Sir Richard Paget’s theory of the origin of 
speech in gesture—by a most speculative treatment of the Symbolic 
Value of the Vowel I. Here it is suggested that there may be a 
symbolic value of the front unrounded narrow high vowel in such 
words as tip, sip, little, etc., “to indicate what is small, slight, 
insignificant or weak.” Similarly light entertainment will be 
afforded by a collection (largely taken from the works of Francis 
Grose) of allusive phrases like “‘ Shanks’s mare ”’ for “ walk,” under 
the heading Veiled Language. More than once in this volume, but 
principally in the essay Nature and Art in Language, the inventor of 
Novial treats of his favourite theme of the desirableness of a secondary 
international language. He seeks particularly to show that there is 
much that is “‘ artificial ” in modern written languages, and thus to 
counter those who feel that there is something fundamentally 
unnatural in trying to talk about things of any real importance in 
such fabrications as Esperanto. The illustrative passage in Pro- 
fessor Jespersen’s own Novial on “ Li kultural valore del universal 
helpelingue”’ may be thought, nevertheless, to confirm some of those 
objections which perhaps most ordinary people naturally feel to the 
whole idea of Novial and its kind. 

But the special interest of this volume for the student primarily 
concerned with English lies, of course, in the essays which treat of 
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English itself ; and of these the brilliant discussion of Monosyllabism 
in English, which was delivered as a lecture to the British Academy 
in 1928, stands out as the finest thing in a book of exceptionally 
varied interest. Here the fundamental causes of the monosyllabic 
tendencies of our language (400 out of the 500 commonest spoken 
words are monosyllables) are explained, and the superficially parallel 
developments in the history of Chinese are used to make clearer 
the limitations of this tendency and at the same time the linguistic 
benefits it has produced. ‘The superstition of the “ primitiveness 
of Chinese ” is finally disposed of and the very individual character 
of some of our English speech-habits is forcibly brought out by the 
comparative method. All will welcome, too, the reprinting of Pro- 
fessor Jespersen’s historical examination of A Supposed Feminine 
Ending (-ster as in spinster) from the Modern Language Review of 
1927, which has almost already become an accepted part of orthodox 
historical English grammar. The paper on Voiced and Votceless 
Fricatives in English, which appears here for the first time in English, 
re-written from the Studier over Engelske Kasus of 1891, which so 
justly excited the admiration of Henry Sweet, has considerable 
historical interest, though most of its conclusions have long been 
universally received. Doubt is still permissible, however, as to 
whether Professor Jespersen has not been somewhat hastily dog- 
matic in his discovery that there is a kind of sandhi in the Ancrene 
Riwle (only the Nero MS. has been examined) by which the scribe 
“ followed a strict system ” of using f after voiceless sounds and v 
(u) after voiced sounds ; for a'good many exceptions would have to 
be explained away on this plausible hypothesis, and there are 
orthographic habits in the spelling of individual words which have 
scarcely been sufficiently taken into account. It would have been 
more interesting if the spellings of the more consistently written 
MS. Corpus Christi Cambridge 402 and the closely related MS. 
Bodley 34 could have been investigated at first hand. In insisting 
that Morton’s invented title should be corrected to Ancrene Riwle 
Professor Jespersen is probably right, since genitive plurals in -en 
do not occur normally in the type of language under discussion. 

It is, unhappily, impossible to conclude this review without a 
few words on the not very fruitful matter of grammatical terminology 
which is again raised markedly in this collection in The System of 
Grammar (also now published separately by George Allen & Unwin). 
In _— of the very fundamental changes proposed by Pro- 
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fessor Jespersen in his Philosophy of Grammar (George Allen & 
Unwin, 1924), the suggestion was made by some English scholars 
that a brief English grammar should be prepared on the new prin- 
ciples and methods there advocated: hence The Essentials of 
English Grammar (George Allen & Unwin, 1933), has been published 
so as to provide a convenient and succinct descriptive English 
grammar. But to these “ essentials” their author has found it 
desirable to add a good deal in justification and explanation which 
could not conveniently have been included in that book ; and thus 
it has come about that a further 42 pages of prolegomena and 
commentary on the several parts of the former work find a place 
here as a separate essay. Here, as always, Professor Jespersen 
emphasizes the actual language as spoken normally as against the 
claims of traditional formalists; he is concerned, as he says, to 
observe English as it naturally is, not to prescribe what it ought to 
be, and he convincingly demonstrates the inexactness of our tradi- 
tional terminology. He then enlarges on his scheme for discarding 
the old arrangement of grammar into morphology, syntax, etc., and 
for separating what is purely grammatical from what is notional, 
and defends and explains further a number of his new grammatical 
terms. Especially noteworthy is his additional discussion of his 
scheme of The Three Ranks, first propounded in The Philosophy of 
Grammar, by which words and word-groups are styled in a sentence 
Primary, Secondary or Tertiary according to their significational 
rank. A sentence like “The dog runs” is termed a Nexus with 
runs (a secondary) as Adnex to dog ; while in ‘‘ The running dog” 
we have a Function, with the Secondary word running as Adjunct to the 
Primary word dog. But this is not the place for a detailed discussion 
of these and other novelties with which scholars have already 
become acquainted through Professor Jespersen’s earlier books. As 
we are told on p. 314, it is “ Possible to gain a really valuable insight 
into the essential structure of the English language without any 
abstruse logical analysis of what a substantive, etc., is. ‘The im- 
portant thing is that the student should recognize a substantive 
when he finds it.”” The more accurate and logical analyses of the 
nature of linguistic phenomena provided by pioneers like Professor 
Jespersen or Henry Sweet are of very great value to the scholar; 
but it is doubtful whether the sacrifice entailed by the substitution 
of new attitudes and terms for what may loosely be called the 
classical tradition has really much to recommend it. For this must 
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inevitably cut off the student from the whole trend of European 
scholarship of past ages as well as from the history of his own 
mother-tongue. The discovery of the inexactness of our traditional 
terminology is not new entirely, for though our grammar has been 
explained always since the Renaissance on the basis of Latin, many 
of the less useful terms of the older Latin grammarians have been 
allowed to fall out of use or more serviceable limitations (such as 
that of the number of moods) introduced. Moreover, not even the 
most logical of grammarians can devise perfect definitions. It is, 
perhaps, significant that Professor Jespersen, as he tells us in the 
first paper in this book, began his academic career by leading the 
Danish teachers in a campaign to abolish the rule of compulsory 
Latin in the university of Copenhagen ; and he is never tired of 
gibing at those (p. 308) who especially value ‘“‘ dead ” languages or 
linguistic history. Yet it is precisely in this tendency to disregard 
the details of the earlier stages of English that his chief weakness 
as a grammarian of English lies ; and no study of living language 
can be fully alive without constant contact with all knowable past 
stages which have contributed to the making of the language as it 
appears to-day. One may go further and say that none of the 
literary European languages can be studied fully by students who 
remain unconscious of the truly vital forces which the ancient classical 
tongues have set moving and continue in some measure to influence 
even though we may cease to be conscious of their power. 

These last remarks might seem quite uncalled-for, were it not 
for the fact that the classical tradition and the concentrating of 
scholarship on the achievements of past ages are about the only 
matters upon which Professor Jespersen allows himself to speak 
with unrestrained contempt. In deliberately ignoring the history 
of our language in a small book like The Essentials of English 
Grammar, while at the same time casting aside the whole of gram- 
matical tradition, he has gone much too far for the general usefulness 
of the book to be recognized by those for whom it is mainly intended ; 
and The System of Grammar adds nothing to change this impression. 

C. L. WRENN. 
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Das Altenglische Bussbuch (sog. Confessionale Pseudo-Egberti) ; 
ein Beitrag zu den kirchlichen Gesetzen der Angelsachsen, 
Kritische Textausgabe, nebst Nachweis der mittellateinischen 
Quellen, sprachlicher Untersuchung und Glossar. Von Rozzgr 
SPINDLER. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1934. Pp. xii+ 
211. RM. 14. 


It is fitting that Dr. Spindler, who has recently succeeded Max 
Forster in the chair of English philology at Munich, should issue as 
his first publication from this eminent position an impressively 
edited Anglo-Saxon text. For Professor Max Forster is probably 
the greatest of the German Anglisten, and to follow him is indeed 
a noble ambition. 

The penitential of the Frankish bishop Halitgar in its OE. 
version edited by Dr. Raith (another of Max Forster’s pupils) was 
recently reviewed in this journal ; so that now the student has at 
his disposal two out of the three principal vernacular confession- 
books which were produced under the impulse of the Benedictine 
reformers in England of the later tenth century, in accessible and 
up-to-date editions. But Dr. Spindler has given us much more 
than a mere edition: for much of his introduction takes the form 
of a thorough and even laborious study of the whole question of 
Anglo-Saxon penitentials and their origin, with a detailed study of 
their interrelations and of the exact Latin sources—chapter by 
chapter—of the text he edits. He shows reasons for regarding his 
text (edited critically from Bodley MS. Junius 121) which Thorpe 
called the Confessional of Pseudo-Egbert, as the most English of 
the three penitentials, since it is mainly taken from that of the 
great archbishop of Canterbury, Theodore of Tarsus, who wrote 
the Latin original in England for English priests in the later part of 
the seventh century. Hence the title of this edition may be justified 
in Dr. Spindler’s view—although to many readers it may seem 
that there is little in content or treatment to differentiate Das 
Altenglische Bussbuch from the O.E. version of Halitgar, which 
seems to have been compiled slightly later. For Theodore was, 
after all, a foreigner, and used substantially the same material in 
compiling his penitential as did Halitgar some 150 years later; 
and the O.E. translation in Dr. Spindler’s chosen text is remarkably 
literal. This edition also contains a most elaborate study of the 
language of its text, carefully classifying its non-West-Saxon forms 
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(it is, of course, written in the usual late West-Saxon of its age) 
into (a) those which are exclusively non-West-Saxon and must 
have existed in the original, (6) forms which must have been in the 
archetype but are not exclusively non-W.-S., (c) those which may 
be the importation of later copyists and are exclusively non-W.-S., 
and (d) forms which are due to copyists and are not exclusively 
non-W.-S. It need hardly be said that such a scheme is of doubtful 
validity here and there, since the whole question of late West-Saxon 
and its linguistic content still awaits a thorough study based on a far 
larger mass of documents than has yet been made accessible. 

Dr. Spindler argues forcibly in favour of the view that the 
Worcester MS., which he takes as his basis, is descended from an 
archetype made at the monastery of Ramsey in Huntingdonshire 
during the lifetime of St. Oswald of Worcester, who had himself 
founded this monastery; but he expresses himself with proper 
caution in coming to this conclusion, except for his over-confidence 
in handling the problem of location on linguistic evidence, since his 


‘ decision in favour of East Mercia as the place of origin for the 


language of the archetypal MS. is insufficiently founded. But— 
given this location—the connection of this penitential with the saint 
of the Benedictine revival is certainly a pleasing conjecture. It is, 
at least, beyond doubt that this—like so many early eleventh- 
century MSS.—must go back to an original of the later tenth century. 

There is little of interest in this text, save for the occasional light 
it throws on popular Anglo-Saxon superstitions, as Thorpe long 
ago remarked; nor has anything of lexicographical value been 
discovered in Dr. Spindler’s slender glossary. His view that the 
verb gebiscopian (p. 194 and in the glossary) must mean to baptize, 
merely because he thinks he sees the word baptizare in his Latin 
source, will not carry general conviction, though it will startle most 
students. Both Thorpe and Toller (as Dr. Spindler reminds us) 
took this unique instance in the same sense as O.E. biscopian=con- 
firm. Apart from the glossary, there is no commentary on the 
subject-matter of the text, as the footnotes are purely lists of variant 
readings and of some Latin glosses in the MS.: and in so large a 
work one could wish for more historical information. A useful list 
of proper names with brief notes concludes the volume. 

The whole of the O.E. text here edited occupies only twenty- 
four pages, including a good deal of space devoted to the variant 
readings ; so that the introduction takes up more than seven times 
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the space of the text. Is not this a somewhat disproportionately 
large amount of space to devote to a text of so relatively slight 
importance ? Nevertheless—whatever one may think of the value 
of this self-imposed arrangement—all will be grateful to Dr, 
Spindler for making available one more Anglo-Saxon text, and one 
which has till now only been accessible in the rather cumbrous 
edition of Thorpe made nearly a century ago. C. L. W. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Studien zur Syntax in den Werken Geoffrey Chaucers: | Teil. 
Von Dr. F. Karpr. Wien u. Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1930. 


Pp. xvi-+- 148. 

uge der Syntax der Mittelentlischen Stabreimdichtungen. 
Von Dr. H. Koziot. Pp. xvi+172. Wien u. Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Braumiiller. (Wiener beitrige zur englischen Philologie LV and 
LVII). 1930. RM. 8 each. 


Dr. Karpf’s book is the first part of a descriptive collection of material illus- 
trating Chaucer’s linguistic usage, and it claims to be no more, as shown by its 
Introduction. ‘Taking Skeat’s edition as its main source, it sets out the facts 
clearly, though with some uncertainty as to what should be included under the 
head of “‘ syntax,”’ adding at the end a useful list of the passages from Chaucer 
discussed. The chapters cover Gender, Number, the Article, Numerals, Com- 
parison, Concord, and the omission of Parts of Speech in a sentence. 

Dr. Koziol seems to follow a more systematic and strictly ‘ syntactical” 
method of treatment in his handling of the still more difficult matter of the Middle- 
English alliterative poems. He follows the common plan of arranging his work— 
which, like that of Dr. Karpf, is little more than descriptive, under the heads of the 
Parts of Speech, adding chapters on Word-order, the omission of words, Concord 
and mixed constructions. He also provides a bibliography—a somewhat 
incomplete one—and a concluding note of the results obtained from his study. 
These last amount to very little in the way of new knowledge, though they may 
serve as a reminder of what has long been known to students of the subject. 
Dr. Koziol avoids that tendency to confuse accidence and other parts of grammar 
with syntax proper which characterises Dr. Karpf’s study of Chaucer (as, for instance 
in his chapters on Gender and Number) : but he fails at times to distinguish what 
is individual in the poems studied from common Middle-English syntax. 

On the whole, both volumes maintain the standard of the Wiener Beitrdge 
and are a useful addition to Professor Luick’s now considerable series. But 
one could wish that at least some of the energy which has of late years been put 
into the laborious task of exactly classifying the phenomena of Middle English, 
could have been devoted to preparing adequate editions of Middle-English texts. 
When even Chaucer’s text cannot be said to have been satisfactorily placed before 
the student (not forgetting Skeat’s admirable work)—is it not too early to make a 
final pronouncement on his syntax? Similarly, several of the Middle English 
alliterative poems have not yet been adequately presented (Dr. Koziol has not 
always used even the best that are available). Perhaps the syntacticians would be 
wise to withdraw a little from the field of Middle English till the editors have 
laboured more abundantly to provide them with properly prepared ground for 
their work. Moreover, it is not only energy and enthusiasm that are needed: 
for the obtaining of the wide knowledge of Middle-English necessary for profitable 
study of its peculiarly difficult syntax is a thing which will demand the very highest 
gifts of scholarship. Cc. L. W. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. WinirreD HUSBANDS 


Ancuia, Vol. LX. (Neue Folge XLVIII.), Heft 1/2, January 1936 


(Dedicated to Wilhelm Horn)— 

Beitrige zur Geschichte und Aufgabe der englischen Studien in 
Deutschland (Theodor Spira), pp. 1-19. 

Lautgesetz und Teleologie (Wilhelm Havers), pp. 20-32. 

Zwei ae. Wortdeutungen (Willy Krogmann), pp. 33-38. 

Péofentu ; éowend. 

Die Individualitat des A-Schreibers (MS. Arundel 22) der Seege of 
Troye (Leo von Hibler), pp. 39-48. 

Die Quantitat einfacher Tonvokale in offener Silbe bei zwei- oder 
dreisilbigen Wé6rtern franzésischer Herkunft im heutigen 
Englisch (Typus &x oder Xxx) (Eduard Eckhardt), pp. 49-116. 

Beobachtungen zur Syntax und Stilistik des Adverbs im Neuen- 
glischen (Hermann Heuer), pp. 117-40. 

Zum altenglischen Runengedicht (Wolfgang Keller), pp. 141-49. 

Ein mittelenglischer Katharinenhymnus von Richard Spalding 
(Ferdinand Holthausen), pp. 150-64. 

Empirisches und ideelles Zeiterleben in der englischen Renaissance 
(Paul Meissner), pp. 165-80. 

“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all” (Hamlet, 11. i.) 
(H. C. Matthes), pp. 181-96. 

Der Herkunft von Manfreds Astarte (Alois Brandl), pp. 197-202. 

Griechenland in Byrons Dichtung (Karl Brunner), pp. 203-10. 

Kénnen wir aus der englischen Predigt volkstypologische Riick- 
schliisse ziehen ? (Rudolf Kapp), pp. 211-33. 

Thornton Wilders The Bridge of San Luis Rey und Prosper Mérimées 
Le Carosse du Saint-Sacrement (Walther Fischer), pp. 234-40. 


CORNHILL Macazine, November 1935— 


An Overlooked our ad (Nelson Collins), pp. 537-40. 
Habington’s Funerals of . . . George Talbot, Esquire, 1635. 


ELH, Vol. II., September 1935— 


Mutability, Decay, and Seventeenth-Century Melancholy (George 
Williamson), pp. 121-50. 
Spenser’s Palmer (Merritt Y. Hughes), pp. 151-64. 
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Sententious Theory in Spenser’s Legend of Friendship (Charles G, 
Smith), pp. 165-91. 

The Faerie Queene and the Mary Stuart Controversy (Kerby Neill), 
pp- 192-214. 

ELH, Vol. II., November, 1935— 

Addison and Hutcheson on the Imagination (Clarence DeWitt 
Thorpe), pp. 215-34. 

Spenser’s Virgils Gnat and its Latin Original (Henry G. Lotspeich), 
PP- 235-41. 

Thomas Hardy’s “Song in The Woodlanders” (Carl J. Weber), 
PP- 242-45. 

The Contemporary Quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary (Allen Walker 
Read), pp. 246-51. 

The Marriage Debate in the Canterbury Tales (Clifford P. Lyons), 
pp. 252-62. 

Massinger and Dryden (Charles E. Ward), pp. 263-66. 

The Virgin Martyr and Tyrannic Love. 

Shakespeare as a Poet of Realism in the Eighteenth Century (David 

Lovett), pp. 267-89. 


EncuisH Stupiss, Vol. XVII., December 1935— 
Les Périodes dans |’Historie de la Littérature Anglaise Moderne 
(L. Cazamian), pp. 209-17. 
To Feed (tr. v.) Construed with Various Objects and Prepositions 
(G. Kirchner), pp. 217-21. 


HUNTINGTON Lisrary BULLETIN, No. 8, October 1935— 
The Manuscripts of Piers Plowman in the Huntington Library, and 
their Value for Fixing the Text of the Poem (R. W. Chambers), 
pp. 1-28. 
The Christian Muse (Lily B. Campbell), pp. 29-70. 


The Renaissance movement toward divine poetry culminating in the 
works of Milton. 


Jaques (Oscar J. Campbell), pp. 71-102. 
Shakespeare and the satiric movement in comedy. 
Wit, “‘ Mixt Wit,” and the Bee in Amber (W. Lee Ustick and Hoyt 
H. Hudson), pp. 103-30. 


William Dingley’s Upon a Bee Entomb’d in Amber, and the rebellion of 
the eighteenth century against seventeenth-century conceits. 


“ Timon’s Villa” and Cannons (George Sherburn), pp. 131-52. 
Evidence disproving the identification ; Pope’s letters to the Duke of Chandos. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLoGy, Vol. XXXV., January 
1936— 

Dialect Survivals of Anglo-Saxon Inflection (George Watson), pp. 44- 

60. 
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Political Themes in Shakespeare’s Later Plays (John W. Draper), 
pp- 61-93. ; 

Martin Lluelyn, Cavalier and “ Metaphysical ” (Ruth Wallerstein), 
pp. 94-111. 

Walsingham Wystyll (Claude Jones), p. 139. 


A popular air ? 


Lisrary, Vol. XVI., December 1935— 
Books and Bookmen in the Correspondence of Archbishop Parker 
(W. W. Greg), pp. 243-79- 
The Printers of the Coverdale Bible, 1535 (L. A. Sheppard), 
pp. 280-89. 
The Arlaud-Duchange Portrait of Shakespeare (Giles E. Dawson), 


PP. 290-94. pea 
Engraved about 1709 for Rowe’s edition, slightly altered for Theobald’s 


edition of 1733. 

The Publication of Smollett’s Complete History . . . and Continua- 
tion (Lewis M. Knapp), pp. 295-308. 

Notes on the Bibliography of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd 
(Edith C. Batho), pp. 309-26. 

Captain Marryat and the American Pirates (Arno L. Bader), 
pp. 327-36. 

Eighteenth-Century Quartos with Vertical Chain-lines (Allen T. 
Hazen), pp. 337-42. 

Jonathan Swift and the Four Last Years of the Queen (Harold Williams ; 
Herbert Davis), pp. 343-46. 


Autograph manuscript (3 pages) at Longleat; note on Faulkner’s 
transcript. 


Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXXIII., January 1936— 
The Resurrection of Donne (Ashley Sampson), pp. 307-14. 


Mepium /Evum, Vol. IV., October 1935— 
Chaucer and Elocution (R. C. Goffin), pp. 127-42. 


Chaucer’s freshening of medizval devices of rhetoric. 
The Middle English Alliterative Morte Arthure (J. L. N. O’Loughlin), 
pp. 153-68. 
Wealpeow and Related Names (E. V. Gordon), pp. 169-75. 
A Note on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, |. 1700 (Henry Savage), 


Pp. 199-202. 


Mopern LancuaceE Notes, Vol. L., December 1935— 
The Date of Fletcher’s The Night-walker (Baldwin Maxwell), 
PP. 487-93. 
IOII, 


Beatrice : “‘ My Lady Disdain ” (Nadine Page), pp. 494-99. 
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“The Masque of the Muscovites” in Love’s Labour’s Lost (Fred 
Sorenson), pp. 499-501. 
Inspired by Holinshed’s account of Henry VIII’s masquing ? 

The Authorship of The Christmas Prince (Alfred Harbage), pp. 501-0 5. 
Second MS. of Periander, “ made bye Mr. John Sansburye,” and other 
pieces, in the Folger Library. 

Peele’s Descensus Astraeae and Marlowe’s Edward II (A. M. Sampley), 

p. 506. 
The Poussin Doctor (A. N. Wiley), pp. 506-08. 
Charles Davenant and M. Poussin, 1701. 
Notes on Fulgens and Lucres (Claude E. Jones), pp. 508-09. 
An Unpublished Johnson Letter Concerning Percy’s Reliques (R. F. 
Metzdorf), pp. 509-13. 
Discussing the terms of publication. 
Southey and Tales of Wonder (Louis F. Peck), pp. 513-14. 
Some Linguistic Studies of 1933 and 1934 (Kemp Malone), 


PP- 515-34- 


Mopern LanouaceE Notes, Vol. LI., January 1936— 
Sir Orfeo and Walter Map’s De Nugis (R. S. Loomis), pp. 28-30. 


———— February— 
Ibsen—Hettner—Coriolanus—Brand (A. E. Zucker), pp. 99-106. 
Poetic Form in Conquistador (W. E. Aiken), pp. 107-09. 
Influence of the Old English line. 


Mopern Lancuace Review, Vol. XXXI., January 1936— 
Shakespeare’s English, and how far it can be investigated with the 
help of the New English Dictionary (W.S. Mackie), pp. 1-10. 
The Oriental Origin of Chaucer’s Canacee-Falcon Episode (Haldeen 
Braddy), pp. 11-19. 

James Thompson: His Translations of Heine (G. A. Black), 
pp. 48-54. 

Notes on the Word ‘ Eolhx ’ (W. J. Redbond), pp. 55-57. 

Milton’s ‘ Two-handed Engine ’ (Donald A. Stauffer), pp. 57-60. 

The two nations of England and Scotland. 

Johnson’s Translation of Addison’s Battle of the Cranes and Pygmies 

(Dorothy Moody), pp. 60-65. 


MOopeERN PuILoLocy, Vol. XXXIII., November 1935— 
The Quarto of King Lear and Bright’s Shorthand (Madeleine Doran), 
PP- 139-57- 
The case against Charactery. 
William Pittis and Queen Anne Journalism, I (T. F. M. Newton), 


pp. 169-86. 
Pope, Addison, and the “ Atticus ” Lines (Arthur E. Case), pp. 187-93. 
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NeopuioLocus, Vol. 21, Part 2— 
The Character-Writings of Edward Ward (W. Matthews), pp. 116-34. 


Notes AND QuERIES, Vol. 169, November 9, 1935— 
Walter Scott and the Southern States of America (V.R.), pp. 328-30. 
Mark Twain’s attitude. 
Hamlet : The Dumb-Show (M. H. Dodds), pp. 334-35. 


Alternative to play itself? Further note, on Ophelia and the Nunnery, 
November 16, p. 351. Reply by H. W. Crundell, November 30, p. 394. 


Circulation of XVIII-Century Newspapers (E. S. Chalk), p. 336. 
Note of local circulation at Tiverton in 1799. 


November 23— 
American Uses of Animal Names applied to Persons (I.S.W.), 
pp- 363-67. 
Words and Meanings: Additions to the N.E.D. (W. Jaggard), 
p. 367. 
Dilucidation ; giblets (=legal costs) ; aquadigipsycharmonica. 





December 14— 
Bryant and James Grahame (T. O. Mabbott), pp. 420-21. 
Was the Forest Hymn inspired by The Sabbath ? 





December 21— 

Penkethman’s Greenwich Theatre (Sybil Rosenfeld), pp. 434-37. 
Records and list of plays performed, from contemporary newspapers. 

A Suppressed Anonymous Work of James Grahame (T. O. Mabbott), 


p. 438. 
Fragments of a Tour through the Universe. 








December 28— 
A Note on Blackwood’s Magazine of October, 1817 (A. L. Strout), 
PP- 452-54- 
MS. notes in copy in the University of Edinburgh ; varying identifications 
of references in the ‘‘ Chaldee Manuscript.” 
The Mercurius Poeticus of 1660 (Hilmar H. Weber), pp. 454-55. 
Fielding’s Tom Fones (P. D. Mundy), p. 456. 
Contemporary letter with account of its publication. 





Vol. 170, January 11, 1936— 
Jeremy Taylor in 1655 (E. S. de Beer), pp. 24-25. 
Wrong dating of letters. 





January 25— 
Unrecorded XVIII-Century Plays (F. T. Wood), pp. 56-58. 
Plays advertised in provincial playbills and newspapers. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, Vol. XIV., October 1935— 
Unreconciled Opposites in Keats (Raymond D. Havens), pp. 289-300. 
His rapid changes of mood ; the need to “ allow for imagination.” 
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Some Textual Notes Based on Examination of the Towneley Many- 
script (Margaret Trusler), pp. 301-06. 
Editorial Notes on Wit and Science (Samuel A. Tannenbaum), 
PP. 307-26. 
Ben Jonson’s Reception in Germany (G. J. ten Hoor), pp. 327-43. 
George Wither and the “ Regalia ” (Paul B. Anderson), pp. 366-68, 
Anecdote related by Dr. Peter Heylyn and Sir Roger Manley. 
Sir Peter and the Envoy to Bukton (Haldeen Braddy), pp. 368-70. 
References in the Kirkstall Chronicle, 1355-1400. 
Chaucer’s “ Jewes Werk ” and Guy of Warwick (Laura H. Loomis), 
PP- 371-73- 
John Fletcher’s Autograph (W. W. Greg), p. 373. 
Reply to Dr. Tannenbaum. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. L., December 1935 (Dedicated to Professor Carleton Brown)— 
Heorot (Stephen J. Herben, Jr.), PP. 933-45- 
At Stor Hiort in the parish of Vigse ? 
Some Irregular Uses of the Instrumental Case in Old English (George 
K. Anderson), pp. 946-56. 

The Address of the Soul to the Body (Rudolph Willard), pp. 957-83. 
Two further examples in Old English homilies. 

Chaucer’s Wreched Engendring (Carleton Brown), pp. 997-1011. 
Evidence for Chaucer’s authorship of An Holy Medytacion, formerly 
ascribed to Lydgate. 

Early Application of Latin Grammar to English (Sanford B. Meech), 

pp. 1012-32. 
Fifteenth-century grammars. 
Influence of Superstition on Vocabulary: Two Related Examples 
(Hope Emily Allen), pp. 1033-46. 
Fly and bug in Early Modern English. 

Spenser’s Irish River Stories (Roland M. Smith), pp. 1047-56. 
Sources and analogues. 

The Authorship of the Anonymous Life of Milton (Edward 5. 

Parsons), pp. 1057-64. 
Evidence against John Phillips’ authorship. 
Dryden’s Dedication for The Music of the Prophetesse, 1691 (Roswell 
G. Ham), pp. 1065-75. 

Forged Letters of Laurence Sterne (Lewis P. Curtis), pp. 1076-1106. 

The work of William Combe. 


Revue ANGLO-AménrIcAINE, Vol. XIII., December 1935— 
Shakespeare’s Counsellors of State (Charles R. Sleeth), pp. 97-113- 
Kipling en surplis, a propos d’un passage de ““A Wayside Comedy” 

(Under the Deodars) (A. Koszul), pp. 130-35. 
Kipling’s use of allusions to the Bible and liturgy. 
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Revue DE LITTERATURE Compare, Vol. XV., July-September 1935— 
Fanny Burney, intermédiaire manquée entre |’Angleterre et la France 
(E. Delachaux), pp. 381-86. 
A French Disciple of William Morris: “ Jean Lahor ” (T. Walton), 


PP- 524-35. 


Srupres IN PurLoLocy, Vol. XXXII., October 1935— 
Logic in the Elizabethan Drama (Allan H. Gilbert), pp. 527-45. 
Tourneur and Mr. T. S. Eliot (E. H. C. Oliphant), pp. 546-52. 
Supporting the ascription of The Revenger’s Tragedy to Middleton. 

Milton and the Mortalist Heresy (George Williamson), pp. 553-79. 
Longinus and the Theory of Poetic Imitation in Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth-Century England (Elizabeth Nitchie), pp. 580-97. 
Some Notes on the Early Eighteenth-Century Pantomime (Mitchell 

P. Wells), pp. 598-607. 
Coleridge as a Champion of Liberty (C. R. Sanders), pp. 618-31. 
Ibsen’s Literary Reputation and Victorian Taste (C. R. Decker), 


pp. 632-45. 


Vol. XXXIII., January 1936— 
A Latin and English Passage on Dreams (Marie P. Hamilton), pp. 1-9. 
Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules, 99-105, and earlier and later parallels. 


The Language of the Wakefield Playwright (Margaret Trusler), 
PP- 15-39- 

The Summoner’s Malady (Pauline Aiken), pp. 40-44. 

“ Wordsworth’s ‘ Hermitage,’ ”” Some Considerations (Raymond D. 


Havens), pp. 55-56. 
Reply to Mr. D. H. Bishop. 


Carlyle’s Views on the Relation between Religion and Poetry up to 
1832 (Hill Shine), pp. 57-92. 
Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians (Ella M. Murphy), pp. 93-118. 





Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, November g9— 

The Staging of Romeo and Juliet (George Sampson), p. 722. 

Beowulf’s Fight with Grendel (Constance Davies), p. 722. 
Welsh analogue; note on Scottish analogues by D. A. Mackenzie, 
November 23, p. 770. Further note by Katherine M. Buck, December 14, 
p. 859; reply by C. Davies, December 28, p. 899. 

Rochester and Lee (W. J. Lawrence), p. 722. 
The Princess of Cleve and Valentinian. 

Crousaz on Pope (Davidson Cook), p. 728. 


Date of publication : 1741, not 1742. 


November 16— 


Crashaw’s “ Apologie ” (Austin Warren), p. 746. 
Date of writing. 
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Smollett and Billiards (A. J. Grant), p. 746. 
Peregrine Pickle, chapter 69. 
“ The ‘ Security ’ of our Odes ” ? (Aubrey Hawkins), p. 746. 
Misprint in Goldsmith’s Enquiry. 
A Browning Misprint (E. Corkey), p. 746. 
“Uncle ” for “‘ mule.” 
Persian Tales (R. H. Griffith), p. 752. 
—_— notes. Further note by D. B. Macdonald, December 14, 
p. x 
Tres LiTerRARY SUPPLEMENT, November 23— 
Distribution of Samuel Butler’s Manuscripts : New Gift to the 
British Museum (Geoffrey Keynes and Brian Hill), p. 764. 
Pope or Arbuthnot (J. R. Sutherland), p. 770. 
Authorship of Annus Mirabilis, 1722. 
The Rugged Pyrrhus and Hamlet (H. W. Crundell), p. 770. 
“* Looking Babies ” (Katharine Garvin), p. 770. 
Phrase derived from Donne? Replies, giving further and earlier examples, 


by G. Tillotson, December 7, p. 838; by J. Lindsay, F. P. Wilson, and 
R. D. Waller, December 14, p. 859. 


“ Pine End” ; “ Pinion ” (P. Power), p. 770. 
Currency in Co. Waterford. 

A Fictitious Shakespeare Editor (Davidson Cook), p. 776. 
Bibliographical notes on editions published by Charles Daly. 





— December 7— 
Pope and the Miscellanies (Norman Ault), p. 838. 
Further evidence of Pope’s editing. 
On a Passage in Titus Andronicus (Walter Worrall), p. 838. 
Il. iti. 126: hope for hobie ? 
Wolsey and French Farces (Sidney Thomas), p. 838. 
Reference to farces played in French in 1528. 


——— December 14— 
Extempore Effusion: Wordsworth’s Dead Friends, 1835: The 
Ettrick Shepherd, pp. 845-46. 

Thomas Tanner and his Bibliotheca (William 'T. Davies), p. 856. 

James Hogg and “ Maga ” (A. L. Strout), p. 859. 
Articles on Hogg in August, 1821, and October, 1823. 

The Date of Othello (Richmond Noble), p. 859. 
Desdemona’s song as evidence of date. 

The Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy (Bruce Dickins), p. 859. 
Identification of Put(t)idew. 





December 21— 

The School for Scandal : First Edition of the Authentic Text (George 
H. Nettleton), p. 876. 

Note by F. W. Bateson, January 4, p. 15. 
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Keats and Christianity (L. R. McColvin ; Marie Adami), p. 879. 
Letters given to the Keats Museum. 
An Action against John Milton (J. Milton French), p. 879. 
Sir Robert Pye’s Bill of Complaint. 
Chapman’s Homer Again (George G. Loane), p. 879. 
Reply by W. H. D. Rouse, January 4, p. 15. 
A Note on Robert Fergusson (D. Stuart M. Imrie), p. 879. 
“The Dunce’s Den.” 
Byron: An Emendation (Vernon Rendall), p. 879. 
In Churchill’s Grave : “ plat” for “ plant” ? 
The Rules of a Private Theatre: Kean in Lamb’s Conduit Street 
(Ifan K. Fletcher), p. 884. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, December 28— 
The Centenary of Boz: Dickens’s New London, pp. 885-86. 
The Background to King Lear : A Time of Troubles and Portents 
(G. B. Harrison), p. 896. 
Synge’s Well of the Saints (R. K. Alspach), p. 899. 


A probable source: ‘‘ The Blind Nun” in Kennedy’s Bardic Stories of 
Ireland. 


“ Lollius myn Autour ” (Catherine Carswell), p. 899. 
Petrarch’s nickname for Boccaccio ? 
Smollett and the Case of James Annesley (Lewis M. Knapp), 
p. 899. 
Parallel with Peregrine Pickle, ch. 98. 
The Borderers and The Ancient Mariner (H. F. Watson), p. 899. 
A parallel. 
Two Poems by J. H. R. (W. Roberts), p. 899. 
In The Amusing Chronicle, 1817: stolen from The Champion? Note by 
M. Buxton Forman, January 11, p. 35. 
A Mirror for Magistrates (Fitzroy Pyle), p. 904. 


Bibliographical notes. 





January 4, 1936— 

Was King Claudius a Usurper ? (J. P. Malleson), p. 15. 
Reply by J. Dover Wilson, January 11, p. 35 ; notes by G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy, January 18, p. 55 ; by J. P. Malleson and J. D. Wilson, January 25, 
P- 75 

A Publisher’s Stock Book, 1732 (W. Roberts), p. 20. 
Note by A. Ehrman, recording the existence of leaves apparently from 
the day-book of Wynkyn de Worde, January 11, p. 35. 





January 11— 

Hyperion and the Purgatorio (J. L. Lowes), p. 35. 
Extent of Dante’s influence on Keats. 

“A Dram of Ease ” (Clifford Leech), p. 35. 

Use of phrase in Candy Restored, 1641. 
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Times LiTeRARY SUPPLEMENT, January 18— 

The Dream and the Poem: A Victorian Psycho-Analyst, pp. 41-42, 
E. S. Dallas. 

A Donne Poem Overlooked (Beach Langston), p. 55. 
Prefaced to John Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia, 1624. Notes by 
B. H. Newdigate, and by John Hayward (questioning the identification), 
January 28, p. 75. 

Shelley’s Boat (F. L. Jones), p. 55. 
“ Don Juan,” not “ Ariel.” 

Sense and Sensibility (Abby L. Talmadge), p. 55. 
Name suggested by Cowper ? 

Arden of Feversham (E. H. C. Oliphant), p. 55. 
The attribution to Cloy. 


———— January 25— . 
A Poet turned Statesman: Sir Thomas Sackville in Court 
Study, pp. 61-62. 
A Flower of National Art in Verse and Prose: Rudyard Kipling’ 
Place in English Literature, pp. 65-66. 
Keat’s Chapman Sonnet (John H. Wagenblass), p. 75. 
Parallels in Evelyn’s poem on Creech’s Version of Lucretius. 
Landor’s Ant-Hill Seat (Frederick Page), p. 75. 
Phrase derived from Sidney Smith ? 


A Lamb Correction (Edward Marsh), p. 75. 
Punctuation of letter to Manning, December 25, 1815. 








